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Aratiere.l, 


7 . Plays of Shakefpeare, with the Corre&ious akd Tlufprations of 
various Commentators. To whith are added Notes, by Samuel 
Johnfon. VIII Vols. 8v0, Pr. 2i. 8s. Tonfon. 


F TER Dr. Wartburton’s edition of our great poet ap- 

peared, mafy were of opinion that; fuppofing the 
iabours of his great, middling, and little commentators, 
critics, and editors to be {fkilfully concentrated, fomething 
might be produced that would approximate to perfe&tion, if 
the editor poffefled thof funds of fcience and hearning which 
could furnifh him with the meansof rendering that new birth of 
the prefs lefs violent and unnatural than all thofe which had 
preceded it.—Mr. Johnfon offered his affifting hand, and was 
approved of. From him was expected fomething more fatis- 
factory than had fallen from the pen of Rowe ; fomething more 
elegantly charateriftical of Shakefpeare than Mr. Pope had pro- 
duced ; the learning of Warburton without his temefity ; the 
fagacity of Hanmer, void of his fingularities ; and the ap- 
plication of Theobald, deftitute of his groveling.—Mr. John- 
fon has at laft brought the child to light; but alas! in 
the delivery it has received) fo many unhappy Siasutde, 
pinches, and wrenches, that the healthful conftitution of the 
parent alone can prevent it from béing lame and deformed for 
ever. 

To what can this be owing ?—To what fhall we impute 
it ?—Surely not to a hope for eminence (to ule Mr. Johnfon’s 
words in the firft paragraph of his preface) frcm the berefies of 
paradox. 

* We cannot help thinking that Mr, Tohnfon has run into the 
vulgar practice, by eftimating the metits of Shakefpeare accord 
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ing to the rules of the French academy, and the ik En cliff? 
writers who adopted them, as the criterions.of. safe. We have 
often been furprized how that word happens to be apptied if 
Great-Britain to poetry, and can account for it only by the 
fervility we fhew towards every thing which is French. Of ail 
our fenfations, safe is the moft variabie and uncertain: Shake- 
{peare is to be tried by a more fure criterion, that, of /2eling, 
which is the fame in all. ages. and all climates. To talk, of 
trying Shakefpeare by the rules of safe, is fpeaking like the 
{pindle-fhanked beau who /anguifbed to threfh a brawny coach- 
man. 

Shakefpeare proceeds by ftorm. He knows nothing of 
regular approaches to the fort of the human heart. He 
effects his breach by the weight of his metal, and makes his 
lodgment, though the enemy’s artillery is thundering round 
him from every battery of criticifin, learning, and even proba- 
bility. He is invulnerable to them all, by that enchanted ars 
mour ‘in which the hand of heaven has cafed him, and. on 
whole powerful influence reafoning, refle&tion,. and. obfervation, 
have always proved to be like the ferpent’s tongue licking the 
file. 2 a” 

Criticifn, (efpecially on fuch an author «as .Shakefpeare) 
has, we believe, like other liberal afts, its foundation in 
fimpiicity of obfervations .which is the parent of | fagar 
city. All the reading = in the Vatican and — Bodleian 
libraries is not half fo ufeful to an editor of Shake{peare, 
as the cenverfation of an. old woman in the. north 
of England or fouth of Scotland, where his language 
is underitood. It is there, and not in di@tonaries or cus 
temporary authors, nay, fuch is-his peculiar caft, not even 
from his own works, we:are to look for.a fatisfactory ex- 
planation of many terms that occur in his writings. It is more 
than probable that a hundred and fifty years hence, the language 
of Middlefex and Oxfordihire will be [poken in Cumberland and 
Weitmoreland, and in about. half a century more it may crofs 
the Frith of Forth. But we have already + touched upon 
this fubject, and are forry the publication before us has 
obliged us to refume it. 

To what we have faid of the public expectation on this: head, 
we muft add the conviction it entertained, that if Mr. Johnfon 
attempted the charagter of his great author, he would execute it 
with that glow of genius, that native fublimity, thofe tender 
graces, aud with that amiable fimplicity which characerize his 
original. Shakefpeare is too great for pomp, too knowing for 
bodoks, too learned in human nature to require the aiiitance, 
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and too exalted in his ideas-to dread the criticifin, either of an 
‘ enemy or an editor. | 

We would not, however, be thonght to infinuate, that Mr. 
Johnfon’s preface is without merit; we think, fome parts of is 
are well wrote, and if the reader will indulge us in a pun, 
with a fruely critical fpirit, tho” not in the crue fpirit of cri- 
ticifm. Our editor obferves, that Shakefpeare’s works /up- 
py no faction with invecitves, Yet whoever knows the itate 
of political writing for thefe forty years paft, or remembers 
the exiftence of the Champion, a political Paper carried 
on by Fielding and Ralph againft Sir Robert Walpole, 
muft be fenfible, that they have fuppliéd a// fa&tions with invec- 
tives, and thofe too of a more fpirited and acrimonious kind than 
the authors who ufed them could furnifh from their own wit or 
abilities. 

Mr. Johnfon, after introducing Shakefpeare as an ancient, 
Proceeds to enquire, by what peculzarities of excellence be has gained 
and kept the favour of bis countryman, This he accounts for from 
his author’s juft reprefentations of generalnature. * Shakefpeare 
(fays he) i is above all writers, at leaft above all modern writers, 
tue poet of nature; the poet that holds up to his readers a 
_ faithfil mirrour of manners and of life. His charaéters are 
not modified by the cuftoms of particular places, unprattifed 
by the reit of the world ; by the peculiarities of ftudies or pro- 
feffions, which can operate but upon finall numbers ; or by the 
accidents of tranfient fafhions of temporary opinions: they are 
the genuine progeny of common humanity, fuch as the world 
will always f pply, and obfervation will always find. His per- 
fois aét and fpeak by the influence of thofe general paffions 
and principles by which all minds are agitated, and the whole 
fyftem of life is continued in motion. In the writings of other 
poets a charaéter is too often an individual ; in thofe of Shake- 
{peare it is commonly a {pecies.’ 

We were inclinable to difmifS this paragraph without any 
animadverfion ; but we cannot pafs it_ without obferving, that 
it is by no means defcriptive of Shakefpeare. For the truth 
of this we are ready to appeal to common fenfe and com- 
mon obfervation. _Shakefpeare has fucceeded better in repre- 
fenting the oddities of ‘nature than her general properties, 
which charaéterife a Menander, a Terence, or an ~Addi- 
fon. The charaéters of Terence are thofe that our edi:or 
has afcribed to Shakefpeare; and never perhaps were the 
manners of two writers, though both excellent in the dra- 
ma, fo diffimilar. Cana Falftatf, a Malvolio, a  Benedick, 
a Caliban; in fhort, can any of Shakeipeare’s fuccefsful 
characters in comedy be termed a {pecies ? or rather, do they 
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not pleafe by being oddities, or, if Mr. Johnfon pleafes,; indie 
viduals? But it may be afked, From what qualities then do 
_they pleafe ? We anfwer, By the command which its author has 
over the affections and paflions ; over the tender, the rational, 
and rifible faculties of mankind. It.may be again afked, Could 
thefe powers arife from any other fource than that of general 
nature? They arife from the genius of the poet, which is fo 
itrong, that it converts even abfurdity into nature ; for the ob- 
jects that Shakefpeare prefents us with, are compounds of pe- 
culiarities that never exifted till he created them. This remark’is 
_ confirmed by Mr. Pope, who fays with equaldifcernment and juf- 
itice, The poetry of Shakelpeare was infptration indeed: be is not Jo 
much an imitater, as an infirument of nature; and "tis not fo Jupt to 
fay that he fpeaks from her, as that jhe {peaks through bim. 
_ +* Shakefpeare’s reat power (fays Mr. Johnion) is not fhewn 
in the {plendour of particular paflages, but by the progrefs of 
his fable, and the tenour of his dialogue ; and he that tries to 
recommend him by feleé&t quotaions, will facceed like the Pedant 
in. Hierocles, who, when he offered his houfe to fale, carried a 
brick in his pocket as a fpecimen.’ Weare afraid “that Mr, 
Johnfon here is unjuft and unhappy it his illuftration ; perhaps, 
we may add, inconfiftent with himfelf. The progre/s of Shake- 
_ Apeare’s fads is an excellency, we believe, never beforé appro- 
priated to that great writer; but, perhaps, we are ignorant of 
the meaning Mr. Johnfon annexes to that expreflion, as well:as 
to that of the senour of bis dialogue. We know the warmeft friends 
of Shakefpeare have thought moft of his fables faulty in evéry 
fenfe of the drama, and his dialogue uirequal i in every modé of 
Speaking: all, however, have agreed in the /piendour of bis par- 
ticular paffages; aad we are of opinion, that if they were com- 
mitted to loofe papers, and like the Sybilline leaves fcattered 
about, they would be picked up wherever fentiment and feeling 
. took place, and each of them worm as the immediate jewel of the 
foul, 
We wifh Mr. Johnfon had not meddled with that unhappy 
pedantic brick, which he has fo painfully dragged into this pe- 
riod. It furely had no bufinefs there. We fhall for once ad- 
mit a play to be likea houfe, and the fentiments of the play 
like the bricks of which it is compofed. Let us fe, whether 
we may not be-more particular. We will fuppofe Hamlet to be 
like the duke of Norfolk’s houfe in St. James’s Square’; that 
his Grace’s fteward was to undertake a journey in a poft-chaife 
twenty or thirty miles to fell this houfe, and that he actually 
carried a brick along with him as a fpecimen, to fhew that it 
was built of better materials in their kind, than all England, 


_or perhaps all the world, can produce: Pray, Mr. Edivor; in 
what 
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what could the abfurdity of this condué confift ? We will ven- 
ture to fay, that the heavinefs, the clofenefs, and the firmnefs 
of the fpecimen muft recommend the building; and that 
the buyer muft be greatly prepoffeffed in its favour, as he can- 


not readily imagine that fuch excellent materials would be eme 


ployed upon a defpicable fabric. Certain we are, that, caterig 


paribus, a houfe built with good bricks, be the contrivance 


‘ 


what it will, is vaftly preferable to a houfé built with bad ones ; - 
and if not more commodious, it is at leaft more fafe and com- 


fortable to dwell in. 

But, to purfue Mr. Johnfon’s alluffon: the bricks with which 
Shakefpeare built, did not owe their mould, bur their fubftance 
(as workmen call it) to him. The moulds of his tragedy 
ate, if we miftake not, borrowed from hiftorians and novelifts ; 
but he filled them with a clay which thé Promethean fire alone 
could render fit for ufe; and a divine intelligence employ in 
huilding. If a coarfer clay or groffer earth fometimes cafually 
dropt into the mould, and from thence went to the kiln, thefe 
inadvertericies ought to give an editor very little trouble, when 
they are compenfated by the noble fabric of the whole. 

At the fame time, we cannot’ carry our veneration fo far as 
to fay xh Mr. Johnfon, that real life is‘to be found upon no 
ftage but that of Shakefpeate. We can, indeed, admit that 
no ftage exhibits $0 much true genius, wit, and nature; but 


there is a wide difference between drawing nature and painting 


life. If Mr. Johnfon means (as he certainly does, or he means 


nothing at all) that we fhall find commen life ijn Shakefpeare’ s 


charaéters and plays, we apprehend he will be puzzled to bring’ 
many fpecimens to prove his ‘affertion; and yet we believe’ 
Shakefpeare to have been more fuccefsful than any other poet, 
in reprefenting both life and aature. He did not draw « 
Polonius as he was formed by nature, but as he grew up in 
habit ; for good fenfe is not naturally addj@ed to ftiffnels, pe- 
dantry, or affectation. Queon Elizabeth or King James would 
have thought it an affront to majefty, had any thing but what 
disfigured or difguifed nature appeared in their. courts; and 
yet Polontus might have been a Cecil ora Walfingham at the 
council-board. 

We entirely aggee with Mr. Johnfon in the great praife cué 
to our poet for his knowledge of human nature, ;which enabled 
him to fupport his drama without the perpetual agency of love. 
Shakefpeare, as his editor juftly remarks, has no heroes; his 
{cenes are occupied only by men, ‘ who aét and fpeak as the 
yeader thinks he fhould himfelf have fpoken, or aéted on the fame 
occafion,? We muft, however, object to the latter part af this 
ebfervation, {ince we cannot entertain fuch” an‘o; inion: of the 
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vanity of mankind, as to coincide with: Mr. Johnfon in this 
particular, unlefs he has been guilty of a flip of the pen, by fub- 
ftituting that be foould himfelf bave Spoken, for that be aug bt, or 
that he wifaes bimfelf to have Jpoken. 

_We with Mr. Johnfon had not defcended to any obfervations 
upon the minor critics, a Dennis, a Rymer, or one, who, - 
in that capacity, is more contemptible than both, a Voltaire. 
He fays that Shakefpeare made the Danifh ufurper a drunkard, 
* knowing that kings love wine like other’ men, and that 
Wine exerts its natural power upon kings.’ We are afhamed 
that fo uncritical an apology for the conduct of Shakefpeare 
fhould fall from the pen of his editor. According to Mr. John- 
fon’s rule, a king may lie with a ftrumpet, pick a pocket, 
or play at. taw, upon the ftage, becaufe dings Jove whoririg, 
money, and diverfion, as well as other men. He tells us, at the 
fame time, that Shakefpeare was incliied to thew an ‘ufurper 
and a murderer, not only odious, but defpicable. We fthould 
have been ‘obliged to Mr. Johnfon, if he had pointed out the 
particular paflages in which the king’s drunkennefs is exhibited. 
If he means the fencing- fcene, in ahi the bowls of wine are 
brought upon the ftage, we mutt be of opinion that his obfervation 
is very il grounded. The reafon why they ate introduced is 
plain, to poifon Hamlet ; and the king drinks but twice. The 
truth is, Shakefpeare is fo.far from reprefenting the king as 
a drunkard, that he leaves him more fober than he found him ; 
for Saxo Grammaticus, if we remember 1 rig ght, has put him and 
all his courtiers to death at. a drunken bout. © Drinking, in the 
northern countries, till lately, was {carcely efteemed a vice ; and 
if we look into Homer and other antients, we fhall perhaps find 
Achilles, and even the pious AEneas, on folemn o¢cafions, as great 
_ drunkards as his Danifh majefty appears to be on the ftage. 

One of the pafiages that can juftify Mr. Johnfon in fuppofing the 
Danifh ufurper to have been expoféd in the fcene as a drunkard, 
is that wherein Hamlet wifhes to kill him when he is dead drunk ; 
but this cannot amount to a proof that Shakefpeare, as Mr. 
aes es alledges, intended to render the tyrant contemptible 
by bringing him upon the ftage in a ftate of intoxication. It 
exprefles only Hamlet’s defire to cut the monfter off, /hould he 
find him in fuch a condition. It is true that in the feventh 
fcene of the firft a& Hamlet accufes him of drunkennefs, 
but Horatio, who we tuft fuppofe to be acquainted with the 
manners of the court, afks him whether it is a cuftom. Ham- 
let replics it is, and common to the nation. Jf fo, the king is 
a drunkard in a political compliance with the manners of his 
people, in the fame fenfe as our Kings of England, 
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the prefent reign, may be’ called gameflers becaufe they ufed 
to play at hazard every Twelfth-night. 

Mr. Jobnfon informs us, that Shakefpeare wanting a buffoon, 
went into the fenate houfe for one, and that Dennis is offended 
that Menenius, a’ Roman fenator, fhould ‘play ‘the buffoon, 
fhe editor gives his poet up on this head; and the only apo- 
logy he makes’ for him is, that * thefe are the petty cavils. of 
petty: minds,’ a moft Laconic apology, and fuch as may 
be urged in anfwer to any queftion. But the truth’ is, 
Menenius is no buffoon. He is a’ good patriot, with a warm’ 
heart to his friend as well as country; and was -remarkable 
for having a peculiar method of -accofting the Romian 
people ia “their own language. His family was  plebeian, 
and being a man of fénfe, the fenate thought him the 
moft proper agent to bring the people off from their feeeffion ; 
which he actually did by his plain humorous manner of fpeak- 
ing. Shakefpeate has not perhaps in all his plays ftuck clofer 
to the truth of hiftory, than he has inthe charaéter of Metie- 
nius. -Inrromiffus (fays Livy, {peaking of him) in caffra, prifco 
illo dicendi {3 borrido modo, nibil aliud, quam hoc narraffe fertar. 
Mr. Johnfon is too good a clallical {cholar to be ignorant that 
the word orridus is of a very different fignification from dor- 
rens, ot horrendus, and that it fignifies plain, rough, homely, 
artle's; iu Short, the very -charaéter that Shakefpeare ex- 
hibits in Menenius, He was the Sir Thonias More of 
Rome. 

‘ A poet (fays our editor) overlooks the cafual diftinQion of 
ccuntry and condition, as a painter, fatisfied with the figure, 
negleéts the drapery.’ Mr. Johnfon is, we find, not always 
happy i in his‘comparifons and allufions ; and we “believe he will 
be puzzled to produce an inftance 6f any eminent painter ever 
neglecting the drapery of his figures, if he intended they fhould 
be cloathed. In ‘our own time,'we have known painters fo care- 
ful of their draperies, that they have employed the beft artifts 
ia thet Branch of painting to execute them, if they either had 
not time, or thought theinfelves unequal to the tafk. 

Mr, Johndon fays, ‘that Shakefpeare’s plays are: not, in the 
rigorous and critical. fenfe, either tragedies or comedies, but 
compofitions of a diftin@ kind.’ Tho’ we admit. this pofition, 
yet we cannot'agree with the editor.as to the fources of 
that immenfe pleafure which the works of Shake‘peare af- 
ford. Any man of common underftanding, if Mri Johnfon’s 
charaGer is juft, might have been as happy in the drama as 
Shakefpeare. He needed only take a wak from. Hyde-Park 
Corner.to Limehoufe ; vifit the undertakers,’ the coffee-houtes, 
‘the taverns, and brothels in his way; lookin at the Royal 
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Exchange, the Alley, and Lombard-ftreet ; and after paffing 
through Wapping, have reduced all that he had feen and heard 
into adrama. We can fafely appeal to every candid reader, 
whether the Shakefpeare the editor has defcribed, has done 
more. Has he combined his dialogue with thofe fecret charms 
of wit and humour which the moft accurate obfervations 
in life cannot communicate ; and which haye their fource in 
genius alone ? Is the page of Shakefpeare to be treated like that 
of a daily news-paper, as containing little more than a feries 
of births and deaths, marriages, murders and misfortunes; 
bankruptcies and executions ? 

‘ Shakefpeare’s tragedy, fays Mr. Johnfon, feems to be {kill, 
and his comedy inftinét.’ Let the next of kin to Shakefpeare’s 
poetry lodge an appeal at the tribunal of human feeling againit 
the firft part of this partial fentence. We imagine we fee the 
public indignation backjng the appeal, and bringing all the 
great characters in Shakefpeare’s tragedies as evidences in its 
{upport. Our limits will not admit our expatiating on this 
head, yet we think we can fafely leave Shakefpeare’” s caufe to 
the verdi& of any man, who has not read himfelf out of a 
true taite for nature, and who hag not ftudied himfelf into 4 
difregard of the human:paffions. Such a reader fmothers the 
glow of paffion under the embers o {learning. 

‘ Shakefpeare, continues our editor, facrifices virtue to con- 
venience, and.is fo much more carefyl to pleafe than to initrué, 
that he feems to write without any moral purpofe.’ If Shakefpeare 
was fo itinerant and defultory a writer as Mr. Jolinfon defcribes 
him, how could he do otherwife ? If, where he moft excels, ta 
ufe Mr. Johnfon’s words, ‘the fucceffive evolutions of the de- 
fign fometimes produce ferioufnefs and forrow, and fometimes 
levity and laughter ;’ what are we to expect but that effect 
which our editor. hes. made a capital article in the impeachment, 
we had almoft faid indiément, of his original ?_ Mr. John- 
fon’s fucceeding articles in the fame charge, are fo much 
beyond what the greateft enemies of his author have ever 
urged to his difpraife, that we cannot think him in earneit.— 
That Shakefpeare has meannefiés, which we. now-a-days cail 
faults, cannot be denied; but even thofe meanneffes have often 
their acumina, and are in incorporated with the character, 
that what m others would appear flat, in him becomes 
Jaughable. Even thofe quibbles, to which, his editor fays, 
he facrificed every thing, ferve at leaft, like humorous prints; 
to hide the bare places in a wall, elfewhere coveted with the 
nobleft and moft pleafing images that painting can produce. 
But this we only fpeak in general; for we fhall not much 


differ with Mr, Johnfon, if he thould think that cae , 
woul 
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would, in his author, be fometimes preferable to fuch or- 


naments; that he himfelf condemned them; and that he. 


ufed them only, either in complaifance to the tafte of the 
times, or to fill up vacancies, where he was exhaufted by 


a, wafte of more valuable fpirit.—It is with reluctance we: 


review the queftionable parts of a preface which has: many 
excellencies to recommend it; but we think Mr. Johnfon, 


to preferve the character of impartiality, has often thrown the 


blemifhes of his author in too odious a light, as fome divines 
have. given fo much ftrength to the arguments of the atheift, 
that their own reafoning appears weak when they attempt to 
confute them. 

‘Though Mr. Johnfon, in charaéterizing his author, has been 
immoderately moderate ; yet it is with pleafure we give our readers 
the following quotations from his preface. 

‘ To the unities of time and place he has fhewn no regard, 
and perhaps a nearer view of the principles on which they ftand. 
will diminifh their value, and withdraw from them the yenera- 
tion which, from the time of Corneille, they have very. general- 
ly received, by difcovering that they have given more trouble 
to the poet, than pleafure to the auditor, 

. £ The neceffity of obferving the unities of time and place 
arifes from the fuppofed neceffity of making the drama credible. 
The criticks hold it impoffible, that an a&tion of months or 
years can be poflibly believed to pafs in three hours ; or that the 
ipectator can fuppofe himfelf to fit in the theatre, while am- 
bafladors go and return between diftant kings, while armies are 
levied and towns befieged, while an exile wanders and returns, 
or till he whom they faw courting his miftrefs, fhall lament the 
untimely fall of his fon. The mind revolts from evident falfe- 
hood, and fiction Jofes its force wheh it departs from the re- 
femblance of reality. 

. © From the narrow limitation of time neceffarily arifes the 
contraétion of place. The {peftator, who knows that he faw 
the firft a& at Alexandria, cannot fuppofe that he fees the next 
at Rome, at a diftance to which not the dragons of Medea 
could, in fo fhort a time, have tranfported him; he knows 
with certainty that he has not changed his place ; and he knows 


that place cannot change itfelf; that what was a houfe cannot’ 


become a plain; that what was Thebes can never be Perfepolis, 

‘ Such is the triumphant language with whicha critick exults 
pver the mifery of an irtegular poet, and exults commonly 
without refiftance or reply. It is time therefore to tell him, by 


the authority of Shakefpeare, that he aflumes, as an unque-" 


{tionable principle, a pofition, which, while his breath is form- 
ing it into words, his underftanding pronounces to be falfe. 
It 
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Ir is falfe, that any reprefentation is miftaken for reality ; that 
any dramatick fabie in its materiality was ever credible, or, 
tor a fingle moment, was ever credited. | 

* The objection arifing from the impoflibility of pafling the 
firft hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, fuppofes, that 
when the play opens the fpetator really imagincs himfelf at 
Alexandria, and believes that his walk to the theatre has been. 
z voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the days of Anthony and 
Ckopdtra. Surely he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He'that can take the ftage at one time for the palace of the Pto- 
Jemies, may take it in half an hour for the promontory of 
A@ium. Delufion, if delufion be admitted, has no certain, 
imitation ; if the fpe@ator can be once perfuaded, that his old 
acquaintance are Alexander and Czfar, that a room illuminated 
with candles i is the plain of Pharfalia, or the bank of the Grani- 
cus, hé is in a ftate of elevation above the reach of reafon, .or-of 
trath, and from the heights of empyrean. poetry may def{pife 
the circumfcriptions of *érreftrial nature. There is no reafon 
why a mind thus wandering in extafy fhould count the clock, 
or why an hour fhaquid’be a century in that calenture of_the 
brains that can make the Ttage a field. 

¢ The truth is, that the {eGators are always in their fenfes, 
and know, from the firft act ta the laft, that the ftage is only, 
a ftage, and that the players are. only players. They come to 
beara certain humber of lines recited with juft gefture and ele- 
gant medulaticon. The lines relate to fome aétioa, and an 
action muft bein fome place ; but the ‘different, actions. that 
eompleat a ftory may be in places.very. remote from each other ; 
and where is the abfurdity of allowing that fpace to reprefent 
Athens, and then Sicily, which was always known to he. nei, 
ther Sicily nor Athens, -but a-modern theatre. bas. 

‘ Imitations produce pain or pleafure, not becaufe they ara 
miftaken for realities, ‘but becaufe they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a painted landfcape, the 
trees are not fuppofed capable to give us fhade, or the foun- 
tains coolnefs ; but we confider, how we fhould be pleafed with 
fuch fountains playing befide us, and fuch woods waving overs 
us. We are agitated in reading the hiftory of Henry the Fifth, 
yet no man takes his book for the field of Agincourt... A dra 
matick exhibition is a book recited with concomitant; that ene 
creafe or diminith its effeet.’ 

Though thefe quotations are worthy of Mr, Johnfon’s pen, yet 
we cannot fo readily affent to what follows. ‘ Familiar comedy 
is often more powerful on the theatre, than in the page; im- 
perial tragedy is always lefs. ‘The humour of Petruchio may be 


heightned by grimace ;. byt what voice or aR gefture can hope 
te 
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to add dignity or force to the foliloquy of Cato?” We fhall not 
animadvert on the word zmperial oppofed to familiar ; and we 
agree with Mr. Johnfon, that the foliloquy in Cato is not to be 
meliorated by adion. We think, however, the editor to 
be defeétive in precifion, when he brings his example from 
Addifon inftéad of Shakefpeare ; and are of opinion that many 
characters of his imperial tragedy may be meliorated, nay, that 
they are explained by action. To give an inftance out of a 
thoufand equally pertinent: Can any reader imagine, that 
when Iago is endeavouring to convince Othello of his wife’s 
difloyalty, he perufés the fcene with a+ much pleafure as he 
could have felt in fecing Booth a&it? When Othello catches’ 
fago by the throat, that inimitable aGor’s voice went through all 
the fcale of rage, firft choaked, low and tremulous, then rifing 
by juft gradations ; but when it came to a climax, or what we: 
may call the diapafon of paffion, his modulations brought forth 
feelings unknown to reading. ‘They who have feen Booth, if 
they are judges, can bear teftimny to the truth of our affertion ; 
nor are we afraid to pronounce, that Shakefpeare’s Lear and 
Macbeth would receive great beauties from an actor who could 
join Booth’s judgment to his execution, | 

Mr. Johnfon’s diftingtion between Shakefpeare and Addifon is 
not new. Acertain writer, thirty yearsago, obferved, that the 
famous folitoguy of Cato ‘ is that of a fcholar, a philofopher, 
and a man’ of virtue : all the fentiments of fuch a fpeech are to 
be acquired ‘by inftruction, by reading, by converfation;: Cato 
talks the ‘language’ of the porch and academy. Hamlet, on 
the other hand, fpeaks that of the human heart.’ * “We think 
the editor ‘might have oppoled Hamlet with more ‘propriety 
than Othello to Cato.” °° 

Did Ben johnfon' really fay, that Shakefpeare ¢ had.fmall 
Latin, and as little Greek ?” -If ‘he did, we do not 
believe him. ‘The ‘evidences that. can be brought 
from his works are too numerous and too ftrong to con- 
vince us, ‘that Johnfon’s teftimony of Shakefpeare, in this 
tefpeet, ‘cannot be relied on. Perhaps it would be no difficult 
‘matter to prove, from unexceptionable cotemporary evidence, 
that a-/ivor towards Shakefpeare was rankling-in Ben Johnfon’s 
breaft, even when he was moft profufe i in his praifes. 

Few objections lie to the rémaining part of this preface. 
Perhaps Mr. John{on is miftaken in pronouncing fo perémptorily, 
that before Shake/peare no Englifh writer, except Chaucer, 
fhewed life in its natural colours’; but this is a faé& eafily af- 
certained. We cannot embrace the opinion which Mr. John- 
fon feems to adopt, that a high birth and affluent circumftances 


would 
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would have been of fervice to his author. We entertain feme 
doubts with regard to the editor’s application of the word ce/e- 
brity.. If itis coined from the Latin celebritas, we think it is 
mifapplied : celebritas, whatever Latin dictionaries may fay to the 
contrary, means no more than frequentation... Celebritas mihi 
odio ef, fays Cicero, I hate a crowd; celebritas vie, a thronzed 
read ; with a thoufand other inftances, confirm what we fay. “A 
<diieits at Oxford or Cambridge is a proper expreffion ; but we 
can {carcely agree to ‘ the fhart se/eSrity of the following genera- 
tions of wit.’ We muft likewife differ from Mr. Johnfon, and 
all the modern editors of Shakefpeare, as to the corruption of 
the antient editions of his works ; for we firmly believe, that a 
true knowledge of his language would prove them to be lefs 
faulty than any which have appeared fince, of which we can 
produce many undeniable {pecimens. 


[To be continued} 
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Ant. Il. A Review of Dr. Johnfon's new Edition of Shakefpeare : 
- In which the Ignorance, or Inattention, of that Editor is expojed, 
and the Poet defended from the Perfecution of bis Commentators. 


* By W..Kenrick. Sve. Pr. 35. Payne. 


R, Kenrick feems to have adopted the more than bar- 
barous notion of the Tartars, that by killing a man ot 
eminence he becomes poffefled of all his good qualities. But iy 
this he is not fingular.—Mr, Pope attacked the former editors of 
Shakefpeare; but did it like a gentleman: Theobald afiaulted 
Pope like a ruffan; Warburton, who, notwithitanding all the 
yublic prepoffeffion that lies againft him, under{tood Shakefpeare 
better than all his other editors put together, demolifhed 'Theo- 
bald: Hanmer ftept in as a volunteer, and claimed the /polie 
vpima of Warburton, but without any manner of right to them, 
He was feconded by the author of the Canons of Critivifm, 
avho undoubtedly fhewed Warburton’s nakednefs; but without 
any great knowledge of his author, Mr. Johnfon,: in making 
ghofts of all who went before him, makes a ghoft of him- 
felf;. and Mr. Kenrick fteps forth to flay this fradow of 4 
bade ! 
f We muft however enter a caveat againft ijliberal criti- 
cifm.—While it is remembered that Warburton and John- 
fon wrote: upon Shakefpeare, we are. to obferve that New- 
ton and Napier wrote upon the Revelations of St. John. 
-But are the dotages of refpeétable authors to cancel all thejr 
other merits ?—No.—The authors of the Principia and the Lo- 


warithms muft be ever held in veneration. 
Though 
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Though Mr. Kenrick, in his preface, difcovers that his capi- 
tal quarrel with Mr. Johnfon is-his accepting a penfion. Yet we 
believe he would be glad-of furnifhing his adverfary an oppor- 

‘tunity to attack him on the fame account. In thisdame very re- 
markable preface, our author has give en us -Yome: anecdotes bath 
ancient and “modern. 

‘ In the primitive ftate of focisty, ia: fapetiority of inteilec- 
tual abilities was the foundatian.of ,all,civil pre-eminence ; and 

‘ hence the fceptre continued to be fwayed by fuperior wifdom 
through a fucceflion of ages. The acquifitions of fcience and 
learning were held among the ancients, ‘in no lefs efteem than 
thofe of conqueft, and in as much greater than the poffeffions 
of royalty, as a chaplet of laurel was preferred to a Rorinct of 
mere gems and gold. Xenophon reaped more honour from his 
Cyropzdia, than from the famous retreat of the ten thoufand ; 
and Cefar ftill more from bis commentary, than from all the 
military exploits recorded in it, As tothe examples of modern 
times; to fay. nothing of James and Chriftina, left it be ob- 
jected that one was a‘weak man, ‘and the other a foolifh woman ; 
we have feen the kings of Pruffia and.of Poland, -the.Alexander 
and the Neftor of our age, ambitious to become authors, and 
be made denizons of our little ftate.. Frederick hath been more 
- than once heard to fay, he,would give his crown, and Staniffaus, 

- if he had not loft.it, would have, given another, to poffefS the 

fcientific fame .of Leibnitz, or the literary reputdtion ~ 

Voltaire.’ 

Really, Mr. Kenrick, we. believe very little of what jou 
affert'in this p:flage, with regard cither to, Xenophon or to 
Czfar. As to his. prefent,Pruifian Majefty, it is true he is an 
‘ author, (and:a very inditfereat one he is) but we do not think 
him fuch a fool as to have made.the declaration you put into 
his mouth. Leibnitz ftood but in the fecond degree of 
philofophy ; and the fathion of Voltairifin is daily and juftly 
-. declining from that ftation, which,. to.the teproach of yarhing. 
religion, and.conunor fenle, it once, pofieffed. : 

This Drawcanfir of a Reveiwer opens his work with a {pe- 
cimen of his critical abilities, by correcting the Panieg pat- 

- fage-in-the Tempelt, vol. i. p. 8. 


Pros. toMir. * Ihave with fuch provition in mine art 
So fafely order’d thatthere:is»no:sous,.:, 
No, not fo much-perdition as.ayihair. 
Betid to any.creature in the weflel, &c.’ 


Tho’ we admit that Warburton’s, Theobald’s, and John{@n’s 
remarks on this paflage are all abfurd; yet, we think, our‘Re- 
viewer has been ingenious enough to excel them even in abfur- 
7 , ‘dity 
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dity ; for he reads, inftead of ‘ there is no souL,’ ‘ there isno 
Itt.’ We will venture to fay, that there is no man of olin 
fenfe in the \kingdom, who could fufpect a depraved reading in’ 
this paflage, as it ftood originally. Shakejpeare fays, neit her 
more or lefs, than that Ty aa eee 
‘there is no foul—viz. perdition——— 

Nay, not fo much perdition as an hair, 

Betid to any creature, &c.’ 
Well may Mr. Kenrick adopt, the clench’ of 1nL-seTipg fuch 
commentators ! 

We think this author’s refleftions upon Mr. Johnfon’s 
belief of witchcraft are illiberal, perfonal, arid’ dragged in 
without having the leaft relation to his tubje&t: —He animadverts 
on Mr. Johnion for retaining the old reading in the follow- 


ing paflage, vol. i. p. 15. 
Arie, ‘ Not afoul i. seibius 
But felt a fever of the mad, and plaid 
Some tricks of defperation :’ 


‘Mr. Kenrick is for fubftituting @ fever of the mind. Mr. 
Johnfon is undoubtedly right in reitoring the old reading. Ad- 
mitting it not to be quite idiomatical, yet it is potiefled of 
ftrength fufficient to maintain its place againit mere conjecture. 
Ex uno'difce omnes. The reft of his review of this play is of a 
piece With the fpecimens here exhibited.—Our limits will not 
permit ‘us to follow this critic through the reft of his paultry 
obfervations. His deriving the word feodary from the word 
Soedus, a covenant, is an inftance of ignorance hardly to be 
paralleled, The beft Englifh writers fay feodum, initead of 
Jfeudum. A feodary therefore is one who owes {uit and fervi.e.to 
his fuperior. | Warburton’s inaccuracy in {pelling the word 
JSeuda; which is the Scottish term, initead of feeda, has brought 
our criti¢ into a blunder. © A feodary is no other than a 
- fervant, an agent; and the very inftance brought by this Ke- 
viewer from Cymbeline confirms it ; ‘ Art thou a /eedary (art 
thou an agent) for this work ?’ 

Mr. Kenrick, in his rage of hypercritictfm, gives us the fol- 
lowing curious differtation upor the word warp, in the celebrated 
fong in As you like it. , 

‘ The word warp has been very differently ufed by different 
writers; it is ufed by fome to mean contract or /hrivel, or turn 
afide, &c. and a certain lexicographer, in his folio dictionary, 
quotes this very line to fhew that it is ufed to exprefs the effects 
ot froft. But may we not pertinently afk him, what ‘thefe 
effets are? Does he mean to fay, that Shakefpeare hath ufed 
it here in a fenfe different from its moit general and obvious 
| meaning g 
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meaning ? If he does, he does not underftand the poet; if he 
does not, he knows not how to write a ‘dictionary. To warp, 
here means neither to contrad, nor to turn afiae; for the body 
of water in freezing is dilated, not contracted ; and though the 
froft’ may arreit or itop water in its pailage, I don’ t know’ thati it 
alters its courfe. 

‘ The word waters, indeed,..doth not meanhere,'as fome 
have fuppofed, water in the abftract, asa tluid in general ; it 
means alio neither the waving, muditudinous, tea, nor the rapid 
untreezing rivers, but; fuch inland pools, lakes, and other ftag- 
nant or flowly-moving pieces of water that are fubject to be 
attected by froft. Now, it is well known that the furtace of fuch 
qwaters, asishere meant, fo long as they remain, fluid, i.e. un- 
frozen, is apparently a perfect plane 5. whereas when they are 
frozen, this furtace deviates from its exact flatnefs, or warps, 
‘This is peculiarily remarkable in imail ponds, the furface <f 
which, when frozen, forms a regular cgncave ; the ice on the 
fides cifing higher than that in the middle. ‘Thus we, fee that 
Shakefpeare need not to be obliged to any lexicographer for ad- 
mitting the latitude of his expreilion, as he here utes the word 
avarp in its primitive and mott general fignification ; to make 4 
thing ca/f or dnd, as boards do, when .they. are, cut before they 
aie thoroughly dry, or when they are: put.to the fire.’ 

What a pity it is that this whole difplay of, critical and natu. 
ral knowledge. fhould be entirely, thrown, away ; fince nothing is 
more certain, than that Shakeipeare meant, no more by. wary 
ing, but jixing or freezing the waters. .The.allufion: is. drawy 
from. the operation of weavers, who svarp,. that is, fx their 
worfted or yara in their looms before they work it, 

Mr. Kenrick’s changing Hyen tor Ayad, in Rofalind’s fpeech 
in As you like it, is one of the molt ingenious pieces of abfury 
dity we have feen. ‘The metaphor,.,as it {tands an the original, 
is not indecd very happy; but if Pliny,and,the ancients. con- 
veyed to the moderns a notion that the, Hyana could imitate a 
man’s voice fo well as to caJl him out. by,his name,:and thea 
devour him ; .why may not the Hyzna Jaugh as well as {peak ? 
We are however miftaken, if the laughing of. the Hyzna, as 
well as the tears of the Crocodile,.is not mentioned by fome of 
the old travellers.—After all Mr. Kenrick’s exultations.. at. the 
difcovery of the meaning of the word /envsy, in Love's Labour 
loft, his etymology is but fantaftical ; mor..is ,it juttized by. the 
‘Lrevoux Dictionary, which feems. to be.the we pas ulira of. his 
French learning. We. fhall give him; credit for his retajn- 
ing the word, éset in the fame play 5.,byt we fee no authority 
he has for fuppofing the sing to bea wounded knot, or bird, 
fo called. When we reflect, that he fteps afide and con- 
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ceals himfelf in a bufh, while he difcovers the lovers, fo as fo 

be as invifible as a guar, the badnefs of the rhimes is removed 

by reading grat inftead of not ; but this is mere conjecture. 
Mr. Kenrick triumphs moft unmercifully over Mr. Johnfon’s 

notes on the following paffage in the Winter’s Tale : 


How would he look to fee his work, fo noble, 
Vilely bound up! 

We agree with him that Mr. Johnfon’s is indeed a moft 

vile note; but a man of honour, fpirit, or virtue, would 
be chronicled to all eternity for a dunce, rather than be guilty 
of the illibéral perfonal abufe of Mr. Johnfon, with which 
he has filled up the remaining part ofthis article. In thé® 
fame play, the clown makes ufe of the following expreffion, 
* Advocate’s the court-word for a pheafant.? Mr. Kenrick is 
of opinion, that inftead of pheafant, we ought to read prefent. 
We own this is not an intolerable conjeéture, tho’ we have 
fome fufpicion that Shakefpeare might have an allufion to the 
French word fai/axt.—In Twelfth Night, Sir Toby fays to Sir 
Andrew, ‘ Why doft thou not go to church in a galliard, and 
come home in a coranto? My very walk fhould be a jig! I 
would not fo much as make water, but in afink-a-pace.’ ‘The 
conceit, fays*he, of making water ina fink-a-pace, is fo low 
and vile, that I cannot give into the notion that Shakefpeare, 
fond as he feems of punning and playing upon words, was the 
author of it.2 We-can find no manner of conceit, punning, 
or playing, in the words. Even fo late as our own time, the 
term fink-a-pace was made ufe of by dancing-mafters, when 
they were teaching the courant, or the minuet. The fink 
means the infleftion of the knee that is necefflary in thofe 
dances. We will not, however, quarrel with Mr. Kenrick, if 
he fhould boldly reftore the cingue-pace. 
_ We cannot afford any farther room for animadverfions 
upon this hypercritical produétion of a writer who feems 
to underftand -at leaft as littk of Shakefpeare as Mr. John- 
fon. The groping about for the fenfe in a few particular 
paflages, as the Revifer of Shakefpeare’s text and the Reviewer 
of Johnfon have done, is playing at blind-man’s-buff with that 
greatauthor. To retrieve his language, and to fix his expref- 
fions to the meaning they bore in his days, is the beft fervice 
that can be now done to the memory of Shakefpeare. It is a 
kind of ‘criticifm that can admit of no difpute; becaufe we cah 
venture to appeal to living authorities for afcertaining the mean- 
ing of almoft every word which Shakefpeare’s commentators, 
editors, and annotators, have given up as defperate. 


Arr. It. 
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Il. The Divine Legation of Moles demonftrated: In nine Books: 
The Fourth Edition, corrected and enlarged. By William, «Lord 
Bifbop of Gloucelter.. Five Vols. 8v0. Pr. 5s. each, Millar. 


S the author has now completed this voluminous work, 
we fhall lay before our readers a‘diftin& view of the 
argument by which he undertakes. to demonftrate the «divine 
legation of Mofes. This, we apprehend, will be more ufeful 
than, any particular account of this new edition ; and. will not 
be difagreeable to thofe who want to gain an idea of this ela-~ 
borate demonftration without the trouble of attending the 
author through all the remote and dark corners of antiquity, 
and the tedious procefs of thefe *‘ myfterious volumes.’ 2) > 
We. fhall not interrupt the author’s train of reafoning by. 
many,remarks. This work hasbeen the fubje& of contro-— 
verfy for feveral years; and, in the learned world, its merit is | 
fufficiently known. 

Take his lordthip’s account of the argument. 

‘ In reading the law.and hiftory of the Jews, with all the 
attention I could give. to them, amongft the.many citcumftances: 
peculiar to that amazing difpenfation (from feveral of which, 
as I conceive, -the divinity of its original-may be fairly proved): 
thefe two particulars moft, forcibly. ftruck ‘my obfervation,: 
The omiffion of the doétrine of a Future State, and the admi- 
niftration. of an Extraordinary Providence. As unaccountable 
as the. firft circumftance .appeared when confidered feparately 
and alone, yet when fet againft the other, and their mutual 
relations examined and compared, the omiffon. was not only: 
well explained, but was found to be an invincible medium for: 
the proof of the divine legation of »Mofes:: which, as: unbe- 
lievers had been long accuftomed to decry from, this very cir- 
cumftance, I chofe it preferably to any, other.-: The argument: 
appeared to,me in a fupreme degree fivong aod fimple, and. 
not needing many words to enforce it, or, when inforced, to: 
make it. well underftood. 

‘ Religion hath always been held neceffary. to the fupport of. 
civil fociety, becaufe human laws alone are ineffectual to re- 
ftrain men from evil, with a force fufficient to carry on the 
affairs of public regimen: and (under the common difpenfation 
of Providence) a future ftate of rewards and punifhments is 
confeffed to be as neceffary to the fupport of religion, .becaufe, 
nothing elfe can remove the obje@ions to God’s moral. govern-, 
ment under a providence fo apparently unequal ; whofe. pha-— 
nomena are apt to difturb the ferious profeffors of religion 
with doubts and fufpicions concerning it, as it is of the eflence 
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of religious profeffion to believe, ¢ that God is a rewarder of 
them that diligently feek him.’ 

‘Mofes, who inftituted a religion and a republic, and incor- 
porated them into one another, ftands.fingle * amongft an- 
cient and modern lawgivers, in teaching a religion, without the 
fanGion, or even fo much as the mention of a future ftste of 
rewards and punifhments. The fame Mofes, with a fingu- 
Jarity as great, by uniting the religion and civil community of 
the Jews into one incorporated body, made God, by natural 
confequence, their fupreme civil magiftrate, whereby the form 
of government arifing from thence became truly and effentially 
atheocracy. But as the adminiftration of government neceffa- 
rily follows its form, that before us could be no other than an 
extraordinary or equal providence. And fuch indeed not only 
the Jewith lawgiver himfelf, but al] the fucceeding rulers and 
prophets of this republic have invariably reprefented it to be: 
In the mean time, no lawgiver or founder of religion amongft 
any other people ever promifed fo fingular .a diftin&ion; no 
hiftorian ever dared to record fo remarkable a prerogative. 

* This being the true and acknowledged ‘flate of the cafe; 
whenever the unbeliever attempts to difprove, and the advo~ 
cate of religion to.fupport, the divinity of the Mofaic difpen- 
fation, the obvious queftion (if each be willing to bring it to 
a {peedy decifion.) will be, ‘‘ Whether the extraordinary pro- 
videhce thus prophetically promifed, and afterwards hiftorically 
recorded to be performed, was real or pretended only ?” 

* We believers hold that it was rea}: and I, as an advocate 
for revelation, undertake to prove it was fo; employing for 
this purpofe, as my medium, the omiffion of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments. The argument ftands thus: 

‘ If religion be neceflary to civil government, and if religion 
cannot fubfift, under the common difpenfation of Providence, 
without a future. ftate of rewards and punifhments, fo con- 
fummate a lawgiver would never have negleéted to inculcate 
the belief of fuch a ftate, had he not been well affured that an 
extraordinary providence was indeed to be adminiftered over his 





* Few writers, except our author in fupport. of a favourite 
notion, would undertake to prove that. Mofes ‘ ftands .fngle 
among ancient and modern lawgivers in teaching a religion 
without the fan&tion of a future ftate;’ or that. Zaleucus, 
Charondas, and all the other pagan legiflators have fajd mora 
to this effeé& than Mofes. On this pillar his whole, firn&ture 
depends, and yet it is only, perhaps, 


* The bafelefs fabric ofa vifion.’ 
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people: or were it poflible he had been fo infatuated, the im- 
potency of a religion wanting a future ftate, muft very foon 
have concluded in the deftruétion of his republic: yet neverthie- 
lefs it flourifhed and continued fovereign for many ages, 

‘ Thefe two proofs of, the propofition (that an extraordi- 
nary providence was really adminiftered ) drawn from the 
thing omitted and the perfon omitting, may be reduced to the 
following fyHogifms. 

‘ I, Whatfoever religion and fociety have no future fate 
for their fupport, muft be fipported by an extraordinary -pro- 
vidence. 

‘ The Jewith religion and fociety had no future ftate for 
their fupport : 

‘ Therefore the Jewith religion and fociety were fupported 
. by an extraordinary providence. 

* And again, 

Il. The ancient lawgivers univerfally believed, that a reli- 
gion without a future ftate could be fupperted only by an -ex- 
traordinary providence. 

‘ Moles, an ancient lawgiver, learned in all the wifdom of 
the Egyptians, (the principal branch of which wifdom was in- 
culcating the doctrine of a future ftate) inftituted fach a re- 
ligion : 

‘ Therefore Mofes believed that his religion was fupported 
by an extraordinary providence, 

‘ This is the argument of the Divine Legation ; plain, fim- 
ple and convincing, in the opinion of the author ; a paradox, 
in the reprefentation of his adverfaries : attempts of this na- 
ture being ftill attended with the fortune they have long un- 
dergone.. William of Newbourg, {peaking of Gregory the 
VIII. tells us, that he was,“ Vie plane & fapientiz et vitz 
** finceritate confpicuus, emulationem dei habens in omnibus 
* fecundum fcientiam ; et fuperftitiofarum confuetudinum quatum in 
** ecclefia per quorundam rufticam fimplicitatem ¢itra feriptu- 
‘* rarum audtoritatem multitudo inolevit, reprebenfor acerrimus. 
** Unde @ guibufdam minus difcretis putatus eft turbato per ni- 
‘* mium abitinentiam cerebro delirare.” This curious paflage 
fhews what hath been, and what is likely to be, the fate of all 
oppofers of foolith and fuperftitious pradlices and opihions, 
when oppofers are moft wanted, that is to fay, to be thought 
mad. Only one fees there was this difference between Wil- 
liam’s age and our own, Inthe time of good Gregory, they 
were the people of leaft difcretion who paffed this judgment on 
every reformer’s headpiece; whereas in our times, they are 
the more difcreet who have made this difcovery. 

© Our author’s adverfaries proved to be of two forts, Free- 
thinkers and Syf@ematical Divines. Thofe denied the major of 
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the two fyllogifms; thefe, the minor: yet one could not be 
done without contradicting the univerfal voice of antiquity ; 
nor the other, without explaining away the fenfe, as well as 
letter, of facred fcripture. Had it not been for this odd com- 
bination, my Demonffration of the Divine Legation of Mofes had 
not only been as ftrong but as fhort too as any of Euclid’s: 
whofe theorems, as Hobbes fomewhere obferves, fhould they 
ever happen to be conneéted with the paffions and interefts of 
men, would foon become as much matter of difpute and con- 
tradition as any moral or theological propofition whatfoever. 

‘ It was not long, therefore, before | found that the difcovery 
of this important truth would engage me in a full dilucidation 
of the three following propofitions. 

‘ #, “ That inculcating the doftrine of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments, is neceflary to the well being of civil 
fociety.” 

z. ‘* That all mankind, efpecially the moft wife and learned 
‘ nations of antiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching, 
that this doétrine was of fuch ufe to civil fociety.” 

‘* 3, That the do@rine of a future ftate of rewards and pu- 
nifhments is not to be found in, nor did make part of, the 
Mofaic difpenfation.” 

‘— Neither a fhort nor an eafy tafk. The two firft re- 
quiring a fevere fearch into the religion, the politics and the 
philofophy of ancient times: and the latter, a minute exami- 
nation into the nature and genius of the Hebrew conftitution. 

‘ Tothe firft part of this enquiry, therefore, | affigned the 
firft volume of this work ; and to the other, the fecond. 

‘I. The firft volume begins with proving the major of the 
firft fyllogifm, That whatfoever religion and fociety have no 
future ftate for their fupport, mult be fupported by an ex- 
traordinary providence. In otder to which, the firft propo- 
fition was to be inforced, That the inculcating the do€trine of 
a future ftate of rewards and punifhments is neceffary to the 
well-being of fociety. 

‘This is done in the following manner—By fhewing that 
civil fociety, which was inftituted as aremedy againft force and 
injuftice, falls fhort, in many inftances, of its effe€ts—as it 
cannot, by its own proper force, provide for the obfervance of 
above one third part of moral duties; and, of that third, but 
imperfe€tly : and further, which is a matter of ftill greater im- 
portance, that it totally. wants the firft, of thofe two great 
hinges on which government is fuppofed to turn, and without 
which it cannot be carried on, namely reward and punifhment, 
Some other coaétive power was therefore to be added to civil 
fociety, to fupply its wants and imperfections. This power is 
fhewn to be no other than religion; which, teaching the’ juit 
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government of the Deity, provides for all the natural deficien- - 
cies of civil fociety. But this government, it is feen, can be 
no otherwife fupported than by the general belief of a future 
ftate ; or of an extraordinary providence, that is, by a difpen- 
fation of things very different from what we fee adminiftered at 
prefent. 

‘ This being proved, the difcourfe proceeds to remove ob-., 
jections.—The reader obferves, that the fteps and gradations 
of this capital truth advance thus,—A future ftate is neceflary 
as it fupports religion—religion is neceflary as it fupports mo- 
rality—And morality as it fupports (though it be reciprocally 
fupported by) civil fociety, which only can procure fuch accom- 
modations of life as man’s nature requires. Hence I concluded, 
that the doétrine of a future ftate was neceflary to civil fociety, 
under the prefent adminiftration of Providence. 

“ Now there are various kinds or rather degrees of liber- 
tinifm. Some, though they own morality to be neceflary to 
fociety, yet deny religion to be neceflary. Others again, deny 
it even to morality.—As both equally attempt to break the 
chain of my reafoning, both come equally under my exami- 
nation. And, opportunely for my purpofe, a great name in 
the firft inftance, and a great book, in the fecond, invited me 
to this entertainment. : 

‘1. The famous M. Bayle had attempted to prove, that 
religion was not neceffary to fociety ; and that, fimple mora- . 
lity, as diftinguifhed from religion, might well fupply its place; 
which morality too, an atheift might compleatly poffefs. His 
arguments in fupport of thefe propofitions | have carefully ex- 
amined : and having occafion, whenI came to the laft of them, 
to enquire into the true foundation of morality, I ftate all its 
pretences, confider all its advantages, and fhew that obligation 
properly fo called, proceeds from’ will, and from will only. 
This enquiry was dire€tly to my point, as the refult of it proves 
that the morality of the atheift muft be without any true foun- 
dation, and confequently weak and unftable,’ It had a further 
propriety, as the religion, whofe divine original I am here at- 
tempting to demonftrate, has founded moral obligation in 
will only ; and had a peculiar expediency likewife, as it is be- 
come the fathion of the times to leek for this foundation any 
where but there where religion has placed it. | 

‘2, But Mandeville, the author of The Fable of the Bees, 
went a large itep further; and pretended to prove that mora- 
lity was fo far from being neceffary to fociety, that it was wice 
and not virtue which rendered ftates flourithing and happy. 
This execrable doétrine, that would cut away my argument 
by the roots, was prefented to the people with much laboured 
art and plaufible infinuation. It was neceffary therefore to con- 
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fute and expofe it. This I have done with the fame care, 
but withbetter faith than it was inforced. 

«In this manner I endeavoured to prove the major propor 
fition of the firit fyllogifm: and with this, the firft book of 
the Divine Legation of Mofes concludes. 

‘ II. The fecond book begins with eftablithing the major of 
the fecond fyllogifm, That the ancient lawgivers univerfally 
believed that religion without a future {tate could be fup- 
ported only by an extraordinary providence. In order to 
which, the fecond propofition was to be inforced, That alf 
mankind, efpecially the moft wife and learned nations of an- 
tiquity, have concurred in believing and teaching, that the 
doétrine of a future flate was neceflary to the well-being of civil 
fociety. 

‘ The proof of this propofition divides itfelf into two parts— 
The conduét of the lawgivers; and the opinion of the philo- 
fophers. 

‘The firft part is the fubje& of the prefent book ; as the 
fecond part is of the following. 

‘ In proving this propofition from the condyé& of the law, 
givers, I thew, 

‘1. Their care to propagate religion in, general, 1. As it 
appears from the effects, the ftate of religion every where in 
the civilized world. 2. As it appears from the caufe, fuch as 
their univerfal pretence to infpiration, in order to infti] the be- 
lief of the divine fuperintendency over human, affairs; and fuch 
as their univerfal praétice in prefacing their laws, in order ta 
eftablith the belief of that fuperintendency. And here it thould 
be obferved, that in proving their care to propagate religion in 
general, I prove their care to propagate the doctrine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments; fince there never was 2 
formed religion in the world, the Jewith excepted, of which 
this doétrine did not make an effential part. 

© 2, But I thew in the fecond place, their care to propa- 
gate this dotrine, with more than common attention and 
affiduity. And as the moft effeual method they employed to 
this end was, the inftitution of the Myfteries, a large account 
“ iven, of their rife and progrefs, from Egypt into Greece, 

from thence, throughout the civilized world. J] have at- 
peepee to dilcover the AILOPPHTA, or hidden do@trines of 
thefe myfteries, which were the unity of the godhead and 
the error of the groffer polytheifm, namely, the worfhip of 
dead men, deified. This difcovery not only confirms all that 
is advanced, concerning the rife, progrefs, and order of the 
feveral fpecies of idolatry, but clears up and redtifies much 
embarras and miftake eyen of the moft celebrated moderns, 
fuch as Cudworth, Stillingfleet, Prideanx, Newton, &c. who, 
con- 
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contrary to the tenour of holy feripture, in order to do imagi- 
nary honour to religion, have ventured to tnaintain, that * the 
one true God was generally known and worfhipped in the pa- 
gan world ;’ for, finding many, in divers countries, {peaking 
of the one true God, they concluded, that he muft needs have 
a national worfhip. Now the difcovery of the azoppnyra of 
the myfteries enables us to explain the perfe& confiftency be- 
tween facred and prophane antiquity; which left to fpeak for 
themfelves concur to inform us of this plain and confiftent 
truth, ** That the doétrine of the one true God, was indeed 
taught in all places, but as a profound fecret, to the few, in 
the celebration of their myfterious rites; while, in the land of 
Jada alone, he had a public and national worfhip.” For to 
the «* Hebrew people alone, (as Eufebius expreffes it) was re- 
ferved the honour of being initiated into the knowledge of the 
Creator of all things.” And of this difference, God himfelf 
fpeaks by the prophet, “ I have not fpoken in fecret, ina dark 
place of the eatth *.” And the holy apoftle Paul informs us 
of the confequence of that myfterious manner of teaching thé 
true God amongft the pagan nations, that when, by this 
means, they came to the knowledge of him, * they glorified 
him not as‘God +.” 

‘To confitm and illuftrate my account of the myfteries, f 
fubjoin a differtation on the fixth book of Virgil’s Zneis ; and 
another on the Metamorphofis of Apuleius. The firlt of 
which books, is thewn to be one continued defcription of the 
Eleufinian Myfteries ; and the other to be purpofely written to 
recommend the ufe and efficacy of the pagan myfteries in ge- 
feral +. . 

‘ And here the attentive reader will obferve, that through- 
out the-courfe of this whole argument, on the condu& of the 
ancient lawgivers, it appears, that all the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their policy were borrowed from Egypt. A truth 
which will be made greatly fubférvient to the minor of the fe- 
cond fyllogifm ; that Mofes, though learned in all the wifdom 
of Egypt, yet inftituted the Jewifh religion and fociety without 
a future fate. 

‘From this, and from what has been faid above of moral 
obligation, the intelligent reader will perceive, that throughout 





* Tfaiah xlv. tg. Rom. i. 22. 


+ Itis generally, and perhaps with reafon, fappofed that the 
Metamorphofis of Apuleius is only a ronvance, of a fatire on the 
diforders with which the magicians, priefts, panders, thieves, &c. 
filled the world. at that time. Vid. Apul. tm Prok, Macrob. in 
Som. Seip. c. 2, Barthii Adver. 1. 51, c, 11. &c. 
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' the Divine Legation, I have all along endeavoured to fele&t for my 
_purpofe fuch kind of arguments, in fupport of the particular 
queftion in hand, as may, at the fame time, illuftrate the truth of 
revelation in general, or ferve as principles to proceed upon in 
the progrefs of the prefent argument. Of which will be given, 
as occafion ferves, feveral other inftances in the courfe of this 
review.—And now having fhewn the legiflators care to propa- 
gate religion in general, and the do@trine of a future flate of re- 
wards and punifhments in particular (in which is feen their fenfe 
of the infeparable connexion between them) I go on, to explain 
the contrivances they employed to perpetuate the knowledge 
and influence of them: by which it appears that, in their opi- 
nion, religion was not a temporary expedient, ufeful only to 
fecure their own power and authority, but a neceflary fupport 
to civil jociety itfelf. 

‘ 3, The firft inftance of this care was, as we fhew, their 
eftablithing a national religion, proteéted by the laws of the 
ftate, in all places where they were concerned. But as men, 
ignorant of true religion, could hardly avoid falling into mif- 
takes in contriving the mode of this eftablifliment, I have 
therefore (the fubje& of my work being no idle fpeculation, but 
fuch an one as affects us in our higheft intercfts, as men and 
citizens) attempted to deliver the true theory of the alliance be- 
tween church and ftate, as the beft defence of the juftice and 
equity of an eftablified religion, 

‘ 2. The fecond inftance of their care, I fhew to have been 
the allowance of a general toleration; which as it would, for 
the like reafon, be as imperfeétly framed as an eftablifhment, I 
have ventured to give the true theory of that likewife. The 
ancient lawgiver contrived to eftablifh one mode of religion, by 
allying it to the ftate, for the fake of its duration: he tolerated 
other modes of it, for the fake of their influence, for a religion 
forced upon man, has none; and the lawgiver concerns himfelf 
with religion only for the fake of its influence.—Difcourfing 
upon this fubje&t, I was naturally led to vindicate true religion 
from an afperfion of infidelity: where, I fhew, that the firft 
perfecution for religion was not that which was committed, 
but that which was undergone by the Chriftian church : and 
that the ill fuccefs attending its propagation amongft barbarous 
nations in our times, is altogether owing to the prepofterous 
method employed for that purpofe.—And with this, the fe- 
cond book of.the Divine Legation concludes. 

‘ If. The third book goes on in fupporting the major of the 
fecond fyllogifm, by the opinions of the philofophers. For as 
the great wafie and ravages of time have deftroyed moft of the 
monuments of ancient legiflation, I held it not improper to 
firengthen 
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firengthen my pofition of the fenfe of their lawgivers, by that 
of their fages and philofophers. In this is fhewn, 

_ © 4, From their-own words, the convidion they in general 
had of the neceflity of the dottrine of a future ftate of rewards 
and punifhments to civil fociety. And, to fet this conviétion 
in the ftrongeft light, I endeavour to prove, that even fuch of 
them (viz. the feveral feéts of Grecian: philofophers) who, did 
not believe a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, did yet, 
for the fake of fociety, diligently teach and propagate it.— 
That they taught it, is confeffed; that they did not believe it, 
was my bufinefs to prove: which I. have done by fhewing, 
1, That they all thought it lawful to fay one thing and think 
another. 2. That they conftantly praétifed what they thus 
thought to be lawful: and, 3. That they practifed it on the 
very doétrine in queftion.—To explain and verify the two firft 
of thefe affertions, I had occafion to inquire into the rife, pro- 
grefs, perfe€tion, decline, and genius of the ancient Greek 
philofopby, under all its feveral divifions. In which (as its rife 
and progrefs are fhewn to have been from Egypt) ftill more 
materials are Jaid in for inforcing the minor propofition of the 
fecond fyllogifm,—lI then proceed to a more particular enquiry 
into the fentiments of each fe& of philofophy, on this point ; 
and fhew, from. the character and genius: of each fchool, and 


from the writings of each man, that none of them did indeed . 


believe the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and punifh- 
ments. At the fame time it appears, from almoft every proof 
brought for this purpofe, that they ail thought the do@rine 
to be of the higheft utility to the ftate.-—Here, in examining 
the philofophy of Pythagoras, the fubject led me to confider 
his fo celebrated Metempfychofis ; in which, I take occafion 
to fpeak of the origin of the pagan fables, and the nature of 
the Metamorphofis of Ovid, here fhewn to be a popular hiftory 
of Providence, very regularly and artfully deduced from the 
moft early times to his own: From the whole I draw this con- 


clufion, “‘ that Pythagoras, who fo feduloufly propagated this 


fpecies of a future ftate of rewards and punifhments (the Me- 
tempfychofis) that he was thought by fome to be author of it, 
confidered it only as a commodious fable to reftrain the un- 
ruly populace.” 


‘2. To fupport this fa& it is fhewn, in the next place, | 


that thefe philofophers not only did not, but that they could not 
poflibly believe the doétrine of a future ftate of rewards and 
punithments, becaufe the belief of it contradifted two meta- 
phyfical principles univerfally held and believed by them, con- 
cerning the nature of God and of the foul; which were, that 
“« the Deity could not hurt any one;’ > and that ** the foul was 
part 
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part of the fubftance of the Deity, and refolvable again into 
him.” In explaining and verifying their reception of this lat- 
ter principle, I take occafion to {peak of its original; which, 
I prove, was Grecian and not Egyptian ; as appears from the 
genius and chara&er of the two philofophies; though the fpu- 
rious books going under the name of Hermes, but indeed writ- 
ten by the later Platonifts, would perfuade us to the contrary. 
The ufe of this inquiry likewife (i. e. concerning the origin of 
this principle) will be feen when we come to fettle the cha- 
rafter of Mofes, as aforefaid.—But, with regard to the belief 
of the philofophers on both points, befides the dire& and prin- 
cipal ufe of it, for the fupport of the major of the fecond fyl- 
logifm, it hath (as I faid before, it was contrived my argu- 
ments fhauld have) two further ufes; the one, to ferve as a 
principle in the progrefs of my general argument ; the other, 
to illuftrate the truth of revelation in general, For, sft, it 
will be a fufficient anfwer to that folution of the deifts, (to be 
confidered hereafter) that ‘* Mofes did not teach the doétrine 
of a future ftate becaufe he did not believe it,” fince it is fhewn 
hy the ftrongeft evidence, that the not believing a do@rine fo 
ufeful to fociety, was elteemed no reafon why the legiflator 
fhould not propagate it, 2. It is a convincing proof of the 
expediency of the Gofpel of Jefus, that the fages of Greece, 
with whom all the wifdom of the wife was fuppofed to be de- 
pofited, had philofophifed themfelves out of one of the moft 
evident and ufeful truths with which mankind has any con- 
cern ; and a full juftification of the feverity with which the 
holy apofties always fpeak of the philofophers and the philo- 
fophy of Greece, fince it is hereby feen to be direéted only 
againft thefe pernicious principles; and not, as deifts and fa- 
natics concur to reprefent it, a condemnation of human learn- 
ing in general. 

‘ 3. But as now, it might be objedted, ‘* that by this re- 
prefentation, we lofe on the one hand what we gain on the 
other; and that while we ew the expediency of the gofpel, we 
run a rifque of difcrediting its reafonablenefs ; for that nothing 
can bear harder upon this latter quality, than that the beft and 
wife perfons of antiquity did not believe that which the gof- 

el was fent to propagate, namely, the do@rine of a future 
ftate of rewards and punifhments.” As this, I fay, might be 
obje&ted, we have given (befides explaining on what abfurd 
principles their unbelief refted) a further anfwer; and to fup- 
port this anfwer, fhewn, that the two extremes into which di- 
vines have ufually run, in reprefenting the ftate and condition. 
of revealed religion, are attended with great and real mifchiefs 
to it; while the only view of antiquity, which yields folid ad- 
vantage 
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vantage to the chriftian caufe, is fuch an one as is here repre- 
fented for the true: fuch an one as fhews natural reafon to be 
clear enough to perceive truth, and the neceflary deduétions 
from it when propofed, but not generally &rong enough to dif- 
cover it. He, wha of all the pagan wosld beft knew its force, 
and was in that very ftate ip which oaly a true. judgment could 
be paffed, has with the greateft ingenuity confeffed this trath, 
‘* Nam neque tam eft acris aciés in naturis hominum et in- 
geniis, ut res tantas quifquam, nifi monftratus poffit videre; 
neque tanta tamen ia rebus obfcuritas, ut eas peritus acri vir 
ingenio. cergat, fi modo afpexerit.” In explaining this matter, 
it is occafionally fhewn, that the great and acknowledged fu- 
periority of the modern fyftems of deiftical. morality above the 
ancient, in point of excellence, is entirely owing to the unac- 
knowledged, and perhaps unfufpedted, aid of revelation. 

‘Thus the reader fees, in what manner we have endea- 
voured to prove the major propofitions of the two fyHogifms, 
that ‘‘ whatfoever religion and fociety have no future ftate for 
their fupport, muft be fupported by am extraordinary provi- 
dence.” And that, ‘ the ancient lawgivers univerfally be- 
lieved, that a religion without a future ftate could be fupported 
only by an extraordinary providence.” For having thewn, that 
religion and fociety were unable, and believed to be unable to 
fupport themfelves under an ordinary providence, withaut a fa- 
ture ftate; if they were fupported without that doétrine, it 
could be, and could be believed to be, only by an extraordi- 
nary providence, 

‘ But now as the proof is conducted through a long detail of 
circumftances, fhewing the abfolute neceflity of religion to civil 
fociety ; and the fenfe which all the wife and learned amongit 
the ancients had of that neceffity; left this thauld be abufed to 
countenance the idle and impious conceit that Religion wag the 
invention of politicians, I concluded the third book and the 
volume together, with proving that the conceit is both imaper- 
tinent and falfe. : 

‘1. Impertinent, for that, were this account of the origin 
of religion true, it would not follow, that the thing itflf was 
vifionary; but, on the contrary, moft real, evidently fo even 
from that univerfal utility, on which this its pretended origin . 
is fupported. Indeed, againft this utility, paradoxical mea, 
or men in a paradoxical humour, have often reafaned ; fuch ag 
Bayle, Plutarch, and Bacon: Their arguments are here exa- 
mined: and the mafter fophifm, which runs through the rea- 
foning of all three, is deteéted and expofed. 

‘ 2. Falfe, for that, in faét, religion exifted before the civil 
magiftrate wasin being. In proving this point, the matter led 
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me to fpeak of the origin of idolatry ; to diftinguifh the. feveral © 
fpecies of it; to adjuft the order in which they afofe out of one 
another; and to detect the ends of the later ‘Platonifts, in 
their attempts to turn the whole into an allegory (in which the 
reafonings of a late writer, in his Letters concerning Mythology, 
are confidered). And becaufe the rage of allegorifing had 
fpread a total confufion over all this matter, The origin, and 
progrefs of the folly, and the various views of its fectators in 
fupporting it, are here accounted for and explained. 

¢ But my end and purpofe in all this, was not barely to re- 
move an objection againft the truths delivered in this place, 
but to prepare a reception for thofe which are to follow ; for if 
religion were fo ufeful to fociety, and yet not the invention of 
the magiftrate, we muft feck for its original in another quarter ; 
either from nature or revelation, or from both, 

* Such is the fubje&t-matter of the firft volume of the Divine 
Legation; which, as it was thought proper to publifh feparate- 
ly, I contrived fhould not only contain a part of that general 
Argument, but fhould likewife be a compleat Treatife of itfelf, 
eftablifhing one of the moft important truths with which man 
has any concern; namely, the neceflity of religion for the fup- 
port of civil government. . And if, in fupport of this truth, I 
have entered into a long detail of fome capital articles of anti- 
quity, I prefume I fhall not need an apology.’ 


[ To be continued. ] 





HI. Philofophical Tranfadions; giving fome Account of the prefent 
Undertakings, Siudies, and Labours of the Ingenious, in many con- 
fiderable Parts of the World. Vol. LIV. For the Year 1764. 
ato. Pr. 12s. fewed. Davis. [ Concluded.] 


RTICLE XXXV. contains an enumeration of fome 

new ‘properties in conic fe€tions, difcovered by Edward 

Waring, M.A. Lucafian profeffor of the mathematics in the 
univerfity of Cambridge, and F.R.S. 

We have here fix theorems, exhibiting. fome remarkable pro- 
perties of the circumfcribing and infcribed polygonial figures of 
an ellipfis: in the laft of thefe Mr. Waring obferves, that all 
the circumfcribing cylinders of a fpheroid are equal amongft 
themfelves ; this is certainly true; but by the words © defcri- 
bantur elliptici cylinderi,’ it fhould feem as if thofe elliptical 
cylinders were generated by a rotation of the circumfcribing 
oblique parallelograms about the diameters of the ellipfis. This 
we think cannot poffibly be the cafe, becaufe it is well known 
that neither a fpheroid itfelf-or its circumfcribing cylinder can 
be formed by a rotation about any other diameter than either 
the tran{verfe or conjugate axis of the ellipfis. 
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Art. XXXVI. An account of the effects of lightniag at South 
Weald, in Effex. By W. Heberden, M.D. F.R.S. 

The whole appearance of the damage done to the. parith 

church of South Weald, by the thunder-ftorm which happened 
on Monday June 18, 1764, Dr. Heberden fays,, very much 
favours the conjefture of that fagacious obferver of nature, 
Dr. Franklin, who thinks it probable, that, by means of me- 
tallic rods, or wires, reaching from the roofs to the ground, 
any buildings may be fecured from the terrible effets of light- 
ning. 
Ait. XL. Obfervations upon the effects of lightning, with 
anaccount of the apparatus propofed to prevent its mifchiefs to 
buildings, more particularly to powder magazines. ' By William 
Watfon, M.D. F.R.S. 

From this article we learn that the apparatus ufed at Phila- 
delphia, for preventing the frequent milchiefs occafioned by 
lightning, confifts either of a long iron’rod, placed upon the 
higheft part of an houfe, or other building; or, of a thorter 
rod inferted into a long wooden pole, placed in the fame man- 
ner. The ircn rod (mentioned by Mr. Kinnerfley, pag. gs, 
vol. iii, of the Philofophical Tranfations, and which probably 
preferved the houfe in Philadelphia, upon, which it was placed) 
extended in height about nine feet and a half above a ftack of 
chimnies, to which it was fixed ; buat he fuppofes that three or 
four’ would have been fufficient. Thele.rods are pointed at 
their upper extremity. It is indifferent, which of thefe two are 
ufed, provided that they are of height enough to reach above 
the chimnies, or any other part of the edifice. Conneéted to, 
or fufpended from, the metal of thefe, .a metallic wire, gene- 
rally of iron, is condu€ted, in the eafieft and moft convenient 
manner, to the neareft water, viz. to the well of the houfe, 
or any other water in the neighbourhood. 

Art. XLI. exhibits an account of the effects of lightning on, 
St. Bride’s church, Fleet-ftreet, on June 18, 1764. By Edward 
Delaval, Efq; F.R.S. 

This article contains a minute and very circumftantial ac- 
count of the effeéts of the lightning on the fteeple and {pire of 


St. Bride’s church, with drawings which accurately exprefs the . 


parts damaged by it. 
To this account Mr. Delaval has fubjoined the following 


fenfible remarks : , 

* In every part that is damaged, the lightning has aéted as 
an elaftic fluid, endeavouring to expand itfelf where it was ac- 
cumulated in the metal; and the effeéts are exadtly fimilar to 
thofe which would have been produced by gunpowder pent up 


in the fame places and exploded. Amongtt many other ftones. 
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thrown td a confidérable diftance by thefe explofions, one 
weighing above feventy pounds was removed fifty yards eaftward 
froth the fteeplé, where it fell through the roof of a houfe. 

‘ It is evident that thefe effets would have been prevented, if 
a fiifitiently large metallic condtétor had been extended from 
the metal at the top of the fpire down to the earth, commu- 
hieating with the other metallic parts of the building that lay 
in its way. 

‘ From feveral obfervatiotis which I made on this occafion, 
fuch a communication feems neceflary. in buildings of this 
fotim, The itoh bars Which were fixed in the ftone work of 
thé eaft arches were ftruck by the lightning, while thofe in the 
arches frontitig them, on the weft fide of the fame ftory, re- 
mained untouched by it. So that I do not apprehend, that 
a conductor céthintnicating with the weft arches only, would , 
have preferved the oppofite ones from the damage which they 
have fuffered. 

© When fach buildings are expofed to very large clouds replete 
with lighthing, thére is no reafon to imagine that they will not 
convey forhe of their contents to other’ metallic parts of the 
building, at thé fate time as to fhe metal at the top 3 for tho’ 
the conéuétor may bé largé enough to convey to the ground 
from the top, afl the ligtithing that enters that part, yet, one 
fiich fall conduétor cannot be fuppofed to exhauft thefe im- 
mehfe bodies fo qiickly, as to difable them from ftriking at the 
fatne tine othér biildirigs, of other parts of the fame building. 

* A wite, or vety fmall rod of metal, does not feem to be a 
eanal fofficieritly large to condua fo great’a quantity of light- 
ning to the earth; éfpecially when any part of it, or of the 
metal communicating with it, is inclofed in the ftone-work ; 
in which café, the application Of it would increafe its bad ef- 
fe&ts, by conduing it fo parts of the building which it might 
otherwile not have touchéd. : 

‘ Dr. Franklit, ftotn obferving that the filleting of gold leaf 
on the cover of a book conduéted the charge of five large jars, 
rédfons that a wire will be fufficieit to condué the lightning 
froth the higheft buildings to the earth. 3 : 

‘ But ic appéats from an experiment of his own, that a much 
larger body of metal, when inclofed between fmafl plates of 
thick looking-glafs, is not fufficient to condué& a fifth part of 
fuch a charge, without being melted, and burfting to pieces the 
plates of glafs. | 

« And it is rémarkable, that in thofe parts of the church 
where the éffe&ts of the lightning aré moft con{picuous, the 
ifon was inclofed in a refifting fubftance, fimilar to the glafs 
fatrounding the gold leaf in that experiment. 

2 ‘ Wires, 
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‘ Wires, inftead of conduting the lightning, have frequently 
been melted by the explofion. So that, I think, a¢onduor of 
metal lefs than fix or eight inches in breadth, anda quarter of 
an inch in thicknefs (or an equal quantity of metal in any other 
form that may be found more convenient) cannot with fafety be 
depended on, where buildings are expofed to the reception of 


fo great a quantity of lightning. 
Art. XLH, is an account of the effects of lightning in Effex. 


ftreet, on the 18th of June, 1764. By Thomas Lawrence; M.D. 

In this article Dr. Lawrence obferves, that befides the mifa 
chief done to the houfes in this ftreet, the effedts of tive thock 
were very particular on fome perfons. ‘A lady in the bottom 
houfe on the eaft fide, who. had left the room which looks over 
the river, to avoid the lightning, and fat near a window which 
looks dire@ly up the ftreet towards the north, fell from her 
chair; bat her furprize was fo great, that fhe cannot fay whes 
ther fhe was thrown down by the concuffion of the air, or fel? 
by the fright. She fays, fhe felt the lightning on herarm, and 
had a very odd fenfation, like what fhe fappofes people feel by 
the: eleétrical. fhock ; fhe further fays, her arm fmelr very 
ftrong of fulphur for a confiderable time, thougtr the went out 
of the houfe nmmediately. 

‘ Another lady, who lives on the weft fide of the ftreet, im the 
houfe the roof of which was bulged in, as fhe fat. on the bed, 
with a window open behind her which looks to’ the weft, was 
thrown off the bed on a child, who fat on a chair by the beds 
fide. The fenfation the fhock gave her, was, as it’ were, a 
blow crofs her flroulders. 

‘ My-houfe (continues the do&or) is on the eaft fide’ of the 
ftreet, next door but one'to that where the fteps were brokeir 
and the chimney thrown down. I was at*home-ia the fore- 
room on the ground-floor. I felt a greater fhock and concuf- 
fron in the air, than I had ever obferved: before: from thunder. 
A gentleman, who was with me; fays, what Ne felt was. moft 
like: the fenfation. produced: by the: preflure of the’ water when a 
man leaps into it.’ 

Art. XLII. contains an account of what appeared on open- 
ing the my of an afthmatic perfoni: By W. Watfon,.M.D. 
E.R.S, 

On opening the body of this deceafed young man, it appear-: 
ed, upon lifting up. the fterwom, that the lungs: were enor- 
monufly diftended with: air, which no preffure could force back 
through the wind-pipes This air was extravafate, had burit 
through the extremities‘ of the bronchia and veficular fubftance, 
and had infinuated itfelf throughout the whole  fubftance of the 


lungs, in whith it was detained by the membrane: invefting! 
them, 
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them. In a word, the whole fubltance of the lungs was in a 
ftate truly emphyfematous. In feveral parts this air had formed 
large bladders, which though no preffure upon the furface of 
the lungs could force back, a flight incifion into them permit-. 
ted to efcape, and caufed the whole lobe to collapfe. 

Béfides this emphyfematous affeGtion of the whole fubftance. 
of the lungs, the pulmonary vein was in all its parts diftended 
into numberlefs varices, many of which were of the fize of the 
{mall or Lucca olive, and were diftended with grumous blood. 
Befides thefe, there was a larger cift in the right lobe of the 
lungs, which was filled with deep coloured ichor ; this lobe ad- 
hered to the pleura in great part of its furface.. The lungs ia 
general were of a deep red colour, and here and there upon 
their furface beginning to fphacelate. 

The figure of the heart in this fubje& was much altered, and. 
was more .comprefied than ufual; and its ventricles :deftended 
with grumous blood. Every other part of the body was in its 
natural ftate. 

Art. XLIV. A letter to the marquis of Rockingham, con- 
taining fome confiderations to prevent lightning from doing 
mifchief to great works, high buildings, and large magazines, 
from Mr. Wilfon, F.R.S. and member of the Royal Academy, 
of Sciences at Upfal. 

Thefe confiderations ferve to evince the utility of metallic 
condutors, for preventing the damage frequently done by 
lightning to very high.and expofed buildings. 

Art. XLV. Solis defe€&tus. obfervatus in Collegio Romano a 
Patribus Societatis Jefu, die prima Aprilis, anno 1764. 

By thefe obfervations it appears, that the eclipfe began 
at g* 49’ 8”, ended at 125 52’ 49”; the neareft diftance of the 
centers of the fun and moon was at 115 18° 45”, and the di- 
gits eclipfed 8" 45”. 

Art. XLVI. contains a defcription of a new invented hygro- 
meter, invented by James Fergufon, F.R.S. 

Prefixed to this account we have a very accurate drawing of 
the hygrometer, whereby its conftru€tion may be readily-under-. 
ftood. 

Art. XLVI. Experiments and obfervations on the comprefli- 
bility of water and fome other fluids, By John Canton, M.A,. 
and F.R.S. 

We congratulate this gentleman upon the fuccefs of thofe, 
experiments which led him to the difcovery, not only of the, 
compreffibility of water, but likewife of the quantity of its 
compreffion, being well affured that, fhould.a fimilar degree: 
of accuracy ever be obtained in aftronomical. obfervations, 
fome future tranfit of Venus may afford fufficient data for de- 

termining 
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termining the fun’s parallax true to)lefs than ,$, part of a fe- 
cond, 

< | have found (fays Mr. Canton) water to be compreffed by 
the mean weight of the atmofphere, forty-nine parts in’ a mil- 
lion of its whole bulk,’. Amazing precifion ! But how it 
fhould come to pafs that oil of olives is lefs compretiible than 
water, is a my ftery weleave to be explained by Mr. Canton 
himfelf. 

Art. XLVIII. contains fome concife rules for computing the. 
effects of refra@ion and parallax,. ia varying the apparent dif- 
tance of the moon from the fun or ftar. By the reverend Nevil 
Mafkelyne, M.A. fellow of Triaity-College, in the: paepeyied 
of Cambridge, and F.R.S, 

The rules for the abovementioned purpofes contaideds in’ this 
article are very judt, and elegantly demonftrated, and fo far as 
they relate to the theory of aftronomy, cannot poflibly be ob- 
jetted to; but with regard to their application, we -apprehend 
it is otherwife; becaufe the corre&tions.ta be applied to the ob- 
fervations, feem exprefied in terms/ of what is required, rather 
than what is given; as for examples ) 

‘ To compute the contraction of the apparent diftance of any 
two heavenly bodies by refraction ; the zenith diftance of both, 
and their diftance from each other, being given nearly, Rule. 
Add together the tangents, of half the fum, and half the differ-' 
ence of the zenith diftances ; their fum, abating 10 from the: 
index, is the tangent of arc the firlt. .To the tangent of arc: 
the firft, jult found, add the co-tangent of half the diftance of 
the ftars; the fam, abating 10 from the index, is the tangent of 
arc the fecond. Then add together the tangent of double the 
firft arc, the cofecant of double the fecond arc, and the con-: 
itant logarithm of 114°, or 2,0569;.the fum, abating zo:from> 
the index, is the logarithm of the number of feconds required, ' 
by which the diftance of the ftars is contracted by refratiion ; 
which, therefore, added. to the obferved diftance; gives the? 
true diftance cleared from the effect of refraQion.’. | 

We are here direéted to add together the tangents of :half the 
fum, &¢. of the zenith diftances: if by thefe Mrs Mafkelyne 
means the true diftances, it is evident the correétions are uns 
neceflary; but if the obferved. diftances are here'to-dewnder- 
ftood, it is then as evident that the correCtions (which sre ex- 
preffed parts of the trye diftance of the moon from the fun ofr 
{tar) are unknown, and cannot, for that reaOn, be applied to 
the obferved zenith ditiances of the celeftial bodies. 

Art. XLIX. is an extract iof i@ letter fram Mr. John Wins 
throp, prof ffor of mathematics, tn, Cambridge, New-England, 
to James Short, A.M. F.R.S. 

Von. XX. November, 1765. Aa Art. 
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Art. L. Obfervation of the tranfit ‘of Venus, June 6, 1761, 
at St. John’s, Newfoundland. By John Winthrop, profeffor of 
the mathematics, 

Mr. Short has computed the parallaxes at the egrefs from 
Mr. Winthrop’s obfervation, and by comparing it with an ob- 
fervation made at the Cape of Good-Hope, he finds the parallax 
of the fun. refulting therefrom to be 8,25. 

Art. LI. An account of the effeéts of lightning on three fhips 
in the Eaft-Indies. By Mr. Robert Veicht. — 

* On Auguft 1, 1750, in the 1° 56’ north latitude, at 22 
A.M. a violent clap of thunder burft, as was judged by the re- 
port, about. mid-way, between the head of the maft and the 
body of the fhip, or it might be higher, and in defcending 
might ¢aufe that appearance, and juft over it. This made the 
fhip tremble and fhake as if fhe was going to burft into pieces, 
and great pieces and fplinters of the maft were fallen upon dif- 
ferent places of the thip; but it was fo very dark we could not 
fee from which of the mafts they were forced. This was fol- 
lowed by a fecond clap, much more terrifying than the former. 

* Ar day-light we found that the fore-mait and mizzen- matt 
had: efcaped, and the main-maft had fuffered as follows :— 
All the main-top-gallant-maft (which is the uppermoft piece of 
the maft) from the rigging at the top of it, to the cap at the 
head of the main.top maft, was entirely carried away ; part fall- 
over-board, and part into the fhip in different places, The 
main-top-maft had great pieces carried from it, from the hunes 
down tothe cap at the head of the main-maft, fo that it could 
but juft ftand, being hardly firong enough to bear its own 
weight and that of its rigging. The main-maft being compofed 
of three pieces towards the top of it ; thofe of the fides being of 
oak (called the cheeks) were not hurt; but the middlemoft part 
being of fir, was thivered in feveral places, and pieces were 
carried out of it fix or feven inches in diameter, and from ten 
to twelve feet long, and this in a circular defcending manner 
from the parrel of the main-yard down to the uppet-deck of 
the fhip'; the pieces being taken out crooked, or circular, or 
firaight, according as the grain of the wood ran. It muft be re- 
marked, that thefe claps were not one fingle explofion, but 
fucceffive explofions, about the dimenfions, as near as we could 
guefs, of {mall fhells, and.continued fome time cracking after 
each other; and as the lightning is obferved to run not in a 
ftraight line, but zig zag, fo thefe different explofions might be 
differently placed in the air; that when they came to take fire 
and barft,.they might take the pieces out of the different fides 
of the maft,. as above related.’ 

To this account Mr. Veicht farther adds, that in thefe cafes 
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of thunder, thiete is not any other: precaution taken than ftop™ 
ping the upper part of the pumps, becaule they.pierce all.th® 
Hecks, even to the dutfide plank in.the bottom of the thip... 1f 
dt fea, the fails dre for the moft part taken in, and in. port the 
men are ordered under cover, and the hatches are. laid over and 
covered. Thé {Cuttle to the powder- room is well covered with 
wet fwabs, and the paffage fecureds | : 

Art. Lif. A demonftration of the fecond rule in ‘the eflay. to- 
wards the folution of a problem in the doétrine of chances, pubs 
lithed in vol. XLUI. of the Philofophical TranfaGions. . By 
Mr. Richard Price, 

This paper fufficiently evinces the utility of that eftablithed 
rule of the Royal Society, to which they purpofe always to ad- 
here, viz. * Never to give their opinion, as a body, upon any 
fubje&, eithér of nature or art, that. comes before them }’ 
Otherwife, we think it would have been impoffible for twenty= 
eight pages of the moft unintelligible algebraical jargon, to 
have obtained a place in the Philofophical Tranfaétions of fuch 
a leathed and illuftriots body.. However, we fhall be very 
teady to retra& the opinion we have formed of this perform- | 
ance, when it fhall appear, that ‘ the ratio of ‘the fluxion of 
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Art, LIIL An account of a remarkable meteor, feen at Ox- 
ford March 5, 1764. By John Swinton, B:D. F.R.S. 

The phenomenon here defcribed, was: firft obferved at 
ah 30° , P.M. and continued above four hours ; it totally difap- 
peared about half an hour paft cleven, and left the atmofphere 
covered with a kind of luminous vapour, diverfified by undula- 
tions of fhining matter, that exhibited a moft besatifut and a- 
greeable fcene. 

Art. LIV. contains an account of fome obfervations made at 
fea, for finding out the longitude by the’ moon. By Mr. Joha 
Horfley, of the Glatton Eaft India man. 

© On our arrival at Bencoolen (fays Mr. Horfley) 1 took 
three obfervations of the diftance of the moon from the fun, 
in the road, by which I made Fort- Marlborough to lie in 
103° 50° 45° eaft of London..: 
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* I was afhoge five or fix days, in hopes of getting fome ab- 
fervations of Jupiter’s fatellites, but was difappointed by the 
cloudinefS of the nights; fo that F got nothing for my pains 
but.a fever, which had nigh coft me my hfe, terminating at 
daft, in an intermitting one, whiclt has continued with me ever 
fince, neither does it feem to have any inclination to leave me 
at prefent.’ 

To this account the Rev. Mr. N. Mafkelyne adds as, follows : 

* Mr. Horfley (whofe fill and diligence are better evinced 
by his own account than by any encomiums I can give them) 
made ufe of a quadrant made by Mr, Bitd, along wh my 
Britifth Mariner’s Guide, for the determining, the longitude of 
the fhip at fee. | : N. Matkelyne.’ 

Art. LV, An account of a remarkable meteor feen at Ox- 
ford, Aptil23, 1764. By the Rev. John Swinton, B.D. FLR.S¢ 
' This appearance confifted of a luminous arch, extending it- 
felf from the N.W. to the oppofite part of the heavens, fyme- 
what refembling an inis, but of a bright white colour, \ It 
feerned to be almof perfeGily femi-circalar, and confequently 
in a manner to bife&t the hemifphere, when completely formed, 
The meteor was not exactly ere&, but afcended obliquely, de- 
clining a little to the north of the zenith, and was in breadth 
about two degrees, 

Art. LWJ, Some remarks upon the equation of time, and the 
true matmer of computing it. By Nevi]l Mafkelyne, A.M. 
tellow of Trinity-College, Cambridges and F.R.S. 

M. Delalande, the prefent learned editof of the French al- 
manack, called The Connoifflance des Mouvements Celeftes, 
fays, that ¢* to calculate exaétly the difference between mean 
and true time (that is to fay, the equation-of time) at the in- 
ftant of apparent noon, the fum of the equation of the fun’s 
center, the difference between his longitude and tight afcenffon, 
the lunar equation, the equations of jupiter and Venus, and 
that of the preceflion of the equinoxesy, with their proper-figns, 
muft be converted into mean felar time,’|: He adds, tliat it was 
impofiible, before this time, to obtain the equation of time exe 
ofily; firft, becaufe hitherto no account has been made of the 
four little equations, the fum of which may: produce above 
three feconds of time; fecondly, becaufe it has been the ‘prats 
tice to convert the equation of the fun’s center, and the differ- 
ence between his right afcenfien and longitude into time of 
the primum mobile, inttead of converting them into mean folad 
time, which, fays hes may produce an error of two feconds 
and a half; thirdly, becaufe the. equation of thie fun’s center 
was not known exaily before, every minute of which anfwers: 
to four feconds in the equation of time. ‘That the equation of 

time 
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tine could not be Kad fo exaétly formerly, as it may now, Mr, 
Matkelyne ceadily agrees with Mr. Delalande, becaufe we have 
now a much more exaet theory of the fun, and are lately made 
acquainted with new equations of his motion; but that the 
equation of the equinoétial points fhould be taken.into the ac-- 
count, together with the other equations, Mr, Mafkelyne clear- | 
ly demonftrates to ‘be a miftake ; and farther adds, that on ac 
count of the nutation of the earth’s axis, the fun may come 
fooner or later to the meridian by about } of a fecond of time ;,. 
whereas, if the equation of the equinoxes was to be applied di- 
reily in the computation, according to Mr, Delalande’s method, 
it would fometimes, namely, when at its maximum of 18”, pro- 
duce nearly 12 {econd of time. 

Art. LVII, ” Altranomical obfervations, inal at the idand of. 
St, Helena, by Nevil Mafkelyre, M.A. F.R.S, 

The Obfervatory at the Alarum Houle, Mr. “Malkelyne fays, 
he found, by careful menfuration, to be elevated 1983 feet a- 
bove the level of the fea; therefore the height of the eye is 
1983 feet.’-—How it thould follow that the height of the eye. 
mult be 1938 feet, becaufe that of the Qbfervatory was 1983. 
is not very eafy to conceive, 

Art. LVI. An account of an extraordinary difeafe among | 
the Indians, in the iflands of Nantuket and Martha’s- ‘Vineyard. 
in New-England. By Andrew Oliver, Efq. 

This difeafe began at Nantuket, in Auguft, 1763: at ther 
time the number of Indians belonging to that ifland was three 
hundred and fifty-eight; of thefe two hundred and fifty-eight 
had. the diftemper betwixt Auguft and, February following,. 
thirty. ix only of whom recovered: of the hundred who efeaped 
the diftemper, thirty-four were converfant with .the fick, eight 
dwelt feparate, eighteen were at fea, and forty.lived) in’ Englith 
families, .The blaod and juices appeared to be highly putrid, 
and the difeafe was attended with a very violent. inflammatory 
fever, which carried them off in about five days. 

. The diftemper made its appearance at Martha’s Viseyard* 
the beginoing of December, 1763s It went throughyevety 
family into which it came, rot one.efcaping it ; fifty-two In 
dians had it, thirty-nine of whom died 5 thofe who recovered: 
were chiefly of the younger fort, 

The appearance of the diftemper was much the Kennet in both: 
thefe iflands; it carried them off in each, in five or fix days. 

Art. LEX. .Aftronomical obfervations made at the.ifland of: 
Barbadoes, at Willoughby Fort, and at the Obfervatory on: 
Conftitution-Hill, both adjoining to Bridge-Town, By Nevil: 
Matkelyne, A.M. F.R.S. 

’ From thefe obfervations, after making the requifite calcula- 

Aay ‘ tions, 
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tions, Mr. Matkelyne apprehends he fhall be able to deduce the 
moon’s horizontal patallax in the latitude of 13° 5’ 15”, N. 
and thence by proportion, the equatorial parallax of the moon 
with great exaétnefs, which has never been done yet in fo dire& 
a manner. 

Art, LX. Remarks upon M. "Abbé Barthelemy’s Memoir 
ohare, Maltefe Pheenician infcripiion. By John Swinton, B.D. 
F.R.S 

This truly learned ahd very entertaining article (together with 
the Latin and Englith verfions of the above-mentioned Maltefe 
infcription, which has fo well efcaped the injuries of time) con- 
cludes the fifty-fourth volume of the Philofophical Tranf- 
actions. 

From the feveral extras we have given in this and the pre- 
ceding Review, our readers, we apprehend, will but too plain- 
ly perceive that the greater part of the articles i in thefe Tranf- 
adtions are filled with differtations upon yery trifling, or at beft, 
uninteréfting fubjeéts. There are indeed fome few which juftly 


' deferve applaufe; but thefe are fo thinly interfperfed, that we 


could fincerely wifh the learned members of this illuftrious 
body would condefcend to examine thofe papers which are de- 
figned for public view, and fuffer fuch only to be inferted as 
could ftand the teft of their judgment. We thould then have 
the pleafure of feeing the Philofophical Tranfa&tions of the 
Royal Society thine forth with diftinguifhed Juftre in the future 
annals of literary fame. 





-—-: 


VY. The Spiritual and Temporal Liberty of Subje&s in England. 
Addreffid to \. N. Efg; at Aix-la-Chapelle. In Two Parts, 
Part I, Of the fpiritual Liberty of Proteftants in England. 
Part Il. Of the temporal Liberty of Subjeé?s in England. By 

Anothony Ellys, D.D. ‘late Lord Bifoop “f St. David’s. 4te. 

Pr. 12s, Whifton. 





HE late ‘learned and candid bithop Ellys, author of the 

work now before us, having in his firft volume (of which 
we have already given an’account * ) treated in a matterly man- 
ner on the fpiritual liberty of this country, proceeds, in the 
fecond, to confider the temporal liberty of Englifh fubjedts 5 
a matter, no doubt, of univerfal concern, and univerfal impor- 
tance; and which the bifhop hath accordingly handled with all 
the care and attention it deferves: fcarce any part of the hif- 
tory, laws, and conftitution of England, neceflary towards elu- 
cidating the fubje@, hath efcaped him. 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xvi. p. 81. 
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The work is divided iato fix tra&s. 

The firft treats of the liberty of the faliget in judicial pra- 
ceedings, 

The fecond, of the right and manner of impofing. taxes, 


and of the other privileges of parliament. 
The third, of the means whereby the free conftitations of 


other nations have been impaired, while that bs England hath 


been preferved and improved. 
The fourth, of the antiquities of the commons in parlia- 


ment. 
The fifth, of the royal prerogative, and the fiereditary right 


to the crown, 

The fixth and Jaft, of the dangers iacident to the prefent ef- - 
tablifhment, and the profpe& of its continuance. 

Thefe tra&s are branched out into feveral fubordinate: parts 
or fe&tions, interfperfed with many hittorical fa&s, judicious re- 
marks, and political refleGions, which do great honour to the 
author, and wili afford the reader no {mall thare both of enter- 
tainment and inftruion. 

_ In fo large a work as that now before us, which treads 
of fo many points almoft equally interefting, it is difficul: 
to fele& any particular paflage that may convey a proper idea of 
the writer’s merit.——The following may, perhaps, thew his pa- 
litical knowledge and judgment in the’ faireft light; we hall, 
therefore, lay before our readers the foucth feGion of the fecond 


tract, which treats 


© Of the Number of fmall Burghs which fend Members to Par- 
liament, and the Means ufed to obviate that, and other In- 
convenientits. 

‘It is evident, (fays our author) that the houfe of commons 
is poffeffed of all, or at leaft of the moft important, powers 
and privileges neceffary in a reprefentative of the people at 
large: and, if there be yet fome difadvantages and defects re- 
maining in our conftitution, perhaps they are not fo great as 
they may, at firft fight, be thought. Monfieur Rapin de. 
Thoyras looked upon it to be a confiderable defe& in our con- 
ftitution, that the matters to be treated of, in parliament, are 
not expreffed in the fummons, as, king Jobn. promiled they 
fhould, and that the members of our houfe of commons have 
not inftraétions about them from the people whom they re- 
prefent ; or, if any fuch inftru@ions be given to them, that 
they are at liberty not to obferve them. The matter of fa& 
indeed is true: our members of parliament are not, hy law, 
obliged either to confult thofe who have chofen them, nor to 


have any regard to their inftrutions, farther then they them- 
Aa,  felves 
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felves judge them to be reafonable;: for, though a man is 
.chofen by a particular county or burgh, he.is, in law, reputed 
10 ferve for the whole kingdom. Bur as thefe things could not 
be ordered otherwife, as the ftate of our nation is at prefent, 
fo fome perfons are far from thinking, with Mr. Rapin, that 
thefe are circumftances of any -difadvantage in our confti- 
tution. ' 

‘For 1ft, it would be impra@icable for the king to exprefs, 
.in his fummons, all the things that are tobe treated in parlia- 
ment; becaufe any member of either houfe of parliament is 
at liberty to propofe, and afk leave of the houfe to bring in, 
any bill that he thinks proper, which he may keep fecret to 
himfe}f till the time of parliament, though it really may be of 
great importance. In queen Elizabeth’s time, a bill was pro- 
poled toliimitthe fucceffion of the crown ; and, in Charles the 
Second’s time, a bill was propofed for taking from the crown 
the power of creating any more new pecrages than a certain 
number. Thefe, and many other bills of the utmott impor- 
tance, have been, and may be, firft propofed by private per- 
fons : moreover, they may have a defign to call to an account, 
ortoimpeach, minifters of ftate, &c. 

‘ 2dly, It would be often impolitic in the king to make 
public, before-hand, what laws, or other matters, he defigned 
to propofe. I mean fo as to fpecify what fupplies of money 
would be needful for the fervice of the mext year ; or what wars 
or alliances, he defigned to make; or feveral-other matters of 
that nature: because, by fo doing, he would give foreigners, 
his enemies, an opportunity to know, or guefs at, his coun- 
cils, foon enough to provide againft and defeat them. 

‘ At the fame time, even fuppofing that the matters to be 
treated on were {pecified, the people would not be able to give. 
fafficient or proper inftru@ions to their reprefentatives, as to 
matters of this nature; becaufe, not knowing the circumftances 
of things abroad and at home, being neither acquainted with the 
dcfigns nor the difpofitions, nor the powers of foreign courts, 
they cantot judge truly of what. meafures‘are to be taken with 
regard to them. Nor would they be able to judge compe- 
tently of feveral laws ti,at might be propoled to be made, even 
with regard to our conititution at home. Things of this fort 
depend frequently upon the knowing and balancing abun- 
dance of particulars, which can only be known to thofe who 
have the infpeCion, for inftance, of the cuftom-houfe accounts, 
the fiate of the imports and exports, the produce of the feveral 
parts of the nation, the ftate of their manufa@ures, their dif- 
ferent conditions, and the alterations likely to be in each as to 
poptilasity and wealth, the difpofiti ons of the people as to re- 

ligion 
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ligion and as to loyalty, their circumftances as to quarterin 

and fubfifting of troops, and a great variety of other things, 
which muft be exadily known and weighed, before any man 
could judge aright, whether a law for levying money, in this 
or that way; whether a law for allowing, encouraging, or 
forbidding this or that branch of trafic; whether a law for 
admitting any of the fubjeéts to this or that privilege, religious 
or civil; whether a law for retrenching this or that branch of 
the prerogative of the crown, or adding to it in any ‘other iu- 
ftance ; whether, I fay, any laws of thefe, or the like kinds, 
would be really expedient, and for the public welfare ‘Or not. 

* If the king was to declare, in his fummons to parliament, 
that he intended to propofe any things of this nature in par- 
liament, it would be hardly poflible for perfons in the country, 
or even in London, to judge rightly of the matter imme- 
diately: the greateft natural fagacity or pruderice, without 
having a due knowledge of circumftances, or proper materials 
on which to form a judgment, would be unable to do it aright, 
And not being capable of judging well for themfelves, it is not 
poffible that they thould duly inftrué their reprefentatives, If 
thefe fhould be obliged to conform to inftruétions given upon 
fuch imperfe& views of things, the public muft neceffarily 
fuffer by it. br x “ | 

« Whereas, on the other hand, by the reprefentatives being 
at liberty to follow their own judgment, in parliament, they 
have this great advantage, that by the right of the houfe of. 
commons to demand aoy public papers, from the offices of 
cuftoms, excife, accounts, &c. relating to the ftate of the na- 
tion, and'to apply to the king for others, ahd from the great 
light to be had by the mutual informations which fuch num- 
bers of gentlemen, coming together from all parts of the na- 
tion, may give to each other; from the various views of things 
that.may arife from their debates and reafonings, and exa- 
minations of evidence in the houfe, a aiember of good fenfe, 
integrity, and attention, may have very great advantages for 
forming his judgment, probably much otherwife than his con- 
ftituents would have done in the country, from their own 
knowledge of things only ; and therefore it muft be much for 
the advantage of the public, that he fhould be’ at liberty fo to 
do. It would be a great inconveniencé if he thould be con- 
fined to aé& according to their judgments, who have had but 
narrow and partial, or probably, in many ‘cafes, falfe, views 
and accounts of things. 

‘If members were under this obligation, there would be 
two ill confequences,/in particular, very likely to happen, 

ift, There might be, in feveral cales, combinations between 


fome 
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fome parts of the nation, for the advantage of their counties 
or parts of the kingdom, in preference to others. ‘‘ The 
members who ferve for one part of the kingdom are frequently 
found. in oppofition to the reprefentatives of another, for the 
fake only of particular intereft in their own counties.” The 
members of the weit might fometimes be againft thofe of 
the northern parts; or they both might be, as probably they 
awould in c2fe an alteration in the method of affeffing the land- 
tax was propofed, in oppofition to the members of the midland 
counties, This difpofition has fometimes appeared, and _pro- 
Bably would be much more, if the perfons who ferve for the 
burghs in fthofe counties were tied down to follow the pre- 
judices and partialities of their conftituents, Whereas, being 
at liberty to vote as they judge be(t, they may be more eafily 
drawn to take that courfe which is moft for the general interelt 
of the whole, 
zdly, An obligation upon the members to follow the in- 
ftru€ions of their conftituents, would give too much power 
into the hands of the lower claffes of people of this nation, 
who might not ufe it well: or, at leaft, it would encourage 
and foment fuch a democratical fpirit.in them, as would, by 
degrees, weaken and deftroy the effential balance of power in 
our conftitution. | 
“It was found, by-experience, to be a great defect in moft 
of the republics, and popular ftates of antiquity, that they al- 
lowed the people at large to have deliberative voices in mat- 
ters of this nature. They were frequently influenced by their 
demagogues, and their own want of judgment, to very: rath 
and imprudent meafures. Pericles indeed, flatteringly, told 
the Athenians, that each private perfon underftoud public af- 
fairs very well; but experience fhewed the contrary ; and the 
molt judicious politicians, even of their own countrymen, com- 
plained of it. Polybius blames the Athenian and Theban go- 
vernments ; for that in them”"Oxa@ xespiCer th orAa. The 
fame author obferves, that, at the time of the fecond Punic 
war, the conftitution of the republic of Carthage was impaired 
and corrupted: for with them ‘ plurimam populus fibi autho- 
ritatem vindicaverat, que apud Romanos, illibata penes fena- 
tum, adhuc erat. Quo faétum ut illic, populo de rebys om- 
nibus confultante, hic, civium optimo quoque, Romani vice- 
rint.” 
‘ Tully obferves, that **Grzcorum tote refpublice fedentis 
concionis temeritate adminiftrantur. Itaque ut hanc Greciam, 
quz jam diu fuis confiliis aficta, eft omittam ; illa vetus, quz_ 
quondam opibus, imperio, gloria floruit, hoc. uno malo con-. 


cidit, libertate immoderata ac licentia concionum.” 
‘Jt 
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4 It was therefore a right provifion in all the conftitutions of ' 
the Gothic model, that thefe inconveniencies were-avoided, by 
Jeaving only the choice of reprefentatives to the people, ont 
of themfelves; bur, at the fame time, invefting them, when- 
once chofen, with a difcretionary power, to aft as they thought, 
fit, within the eftablithed bounds of the conftitution; that is,, 
fo as not to give.up.any point, or make any alteration, that 
would have an effe& or tendency deftruGtive to its-welfare. “This 
is at once a temperament againft the too great vehemence of. 
the people, and a guard againit their unfkilfulnefs and want of 
judgment; at the fame time, that it ferves to keep up a -fpirit 
of liberty in them, and, in a great meafure, fecures them 
againft the ill management of their reprefentatives; fince, if 
they do not approve their condu& in parliament, they may, — 
‘after a thort time, lay them afide, and fend other perfoas more 
likely to ferve them well. 

‘ As to this nation, in particular, we fee, by the times of 
Richard IT. and Edward VI. when she populace got a-head, 
what work they would probably have made, had they then 
been to inftrué& their reprefentatives, and had thefe been 
obliged to follow them. In the reign of Chailes]. we fee 
what ioftrudtions the lower clafles of people actually gave to 
their reprefentatives, as far as they could do it by petitioning 
the houfe of commons. . It might juflly be expe@ed that fome 
things of the like fort would be done, on other -occafions, if 
the right of the people, in the counties and burghs, to inftruct 
their reprefentatives, and to oblige them, was once fully efta- 
blifhed. 

‘It is an obje@tion. much more plaufible, which monfeur 
Rapin makes to that number of fmall burghs, in England, 
which fend members to parliament, and are, each of them, 
reprefented by two perfons, as well as any of the counties, or 
the largeft cities, except London. He fays this difproportion 
in the reprefentatives, to the number and wealth of the per- 
fons reprefented, is wrong in itfelf; and lays the choice of 
members of parliament much more open to the influence of 
the crown, than it would be if thefe {mall burghs were dif- 
franchized, and the feveral greater towns were juftly repre- 
fented, according to their number and their wealth. How far 
this objeétion is really of weight, I fhall prefently confider, 
after 1 have firft obferved how things came into this ftate, 

‘ Now this inequality hath arifen partly from the change of 
condition of fome towns; which, having formerly been con- 
fiderable for their numbers-of people and their wealth, are, by 
length of time, fallen much to decay: fuch as Gatton in Sur- 
ry, Old Sarum in Wiltthire, and others, But it has indeed 
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been owing much more to the practices of the crown, fince the 

beginning of the fixteenth century after Chrilt; From Edward 
the Firft’s reign, to the end of that of Edward IV. there were 

only one hundred and feventy members fent to parliament from 

all the cities and burghs in England. - Mr. Brown Willis fays, 

that, in the year 1546, there were only one hundred and’ 
twenty-fix burghs that returned members to parliament ; of 

which there were but few but what were confiderable for peo- 

ple and wealth. But in Edward the Sixth’s reign, and fo 

downwards, for the two following reigns, the importance of 
the howfe of commons being more and more found, the crown 

or its minifters caufed feveral more burghs to be fummoned, 

of which fome had never fent any members before, nor were 

they confiderable for the numbers of their people, or for their 

wealth ; but they were fuch as the crown could hope to in- 

fluence, and therefore they were fummoned, when feveral 

larger and' more confiderable towns were omitted. The weight 
and intereft which the court had, at that time, in the houfe of 
commons, got thefe new members to be received and admitted 
there ;. though there feems tohave been, at firft, fome queftion 

made, whether they ought to be admitted, or not? 

‘In 23 Elizabeth, the attorney and follicitor general con- 
fented to a committee of the houfe of common:, appointed to 
confer with them, that thofe burgeffes who were returned for 
divers burghs, which did not return any burgeffes left parlia- 
ment; fhould remain in the houfe, according to their returns,’ 
that the validity of their charters might be examined. In Ed- 
ward the Sixth’s reign, twenty-three new burghs were fum- 
moned to fend burgefles to parliament. Philip and Mary add- 
ed thirteen more, Elizabeth added thirty. James added the 
two univerfities, and twelve burghs. Charles J, added eight 
burghs. And Charles I. otied the county of Durham and 
two burghs. 

* According to our antient conftitution, the king might in- 
corporate any town, and. enable them to fend members to par- 
liament; but this part of the prerogative, of increafing the 
number of burgeffes of parliament, has been given up by ovr 
tate kings: for if the king, at prefent, was ‘to make a new 
parliamentary burgh, it would reft in the power of the houfe 
of commons whether they would receive the members. And 
the iffuing of quo warrantos out of the court of King’s- Bench? 
the court of Exchequer, or any other court, againft burghs 
that anciently or recently fent burgeffes to parliament, to fhew 
caufe why they fent burgeffes to parliament, and all the pro- 
ecedings thereupon, are, coram non judice, illegal and void: 
and the right of fending burgefks to parliament is queftion 
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able in parliament only ; and the occafioners, procurets, . and 
judges, in fuch quo warrantos and proceedings are punifhable, 
as in parliament fhall be thought confonant to law and juftice. 

‘The burghs added, during the reign of king James |. were 
not all added by the king’s defire. Seyeral.of,them, particularly 
Agmondefham, Wendover, and Great Marlow, were added, 
again{t the king’s inclinations, by. the houfe of commons, in the 
parliament 21 James]. upon a. petition made from. thofe 
burghs to the houfe, that they had anciently fent members to 
parliament, and defired to be reftored to that privilege.. The 
king, who declared bimfelf unwilling to, have the number. of 
burgeffes increafed, faying he was troubled with too great..a 
numiber already, commanded his. follicitor general, Sir Ro- 
bert Heath, then in the houfe of commons, to oppofe it what 
he might; but it being alledged on the behalf of the burghs, 
that the interruption in their fending burgeffes,. for four hun- 
dred years paft, was not owing to their own negle&; but to 
the fault of the. fheriffs ; or if it was owing, in any, meafure, 
to. the burghs themfelves, it. was becaule their predeceffucs 
were poor, and unable to maintain their members; whereas 
how they were content to undergo that charge... That if fome 
burghs might be thus fuffered to be difcharged frorm, their pars 
liamentary fervice; by a parity of reafon others might.be fo 
likewife : and confequently there might. come to be a0 parlia- 
ment for want of burgeffes. Laftly, that thefe were patlia~ 
ment burghs by prefcription, and not by charter: for, every 
one of them had‘ their feyeral forens.* ;. and paid fifteenths.as. 

a'l. parliamentary burghs, and not as other burghs os. towns, 
Upon which reafons, the houfe of commons voted them to: be 
revived, and made returning burghs : and the king, having 
taken the two chief juftices opinions that..it. was jut, did, -ae 
length, confent to it, 

“© The houfe of commons, in being forward to. ‘orgeind this 
right: to thefe and other burghs, feemed to,have thought ther 
their doing it woald be ftrengtheniog the liberty of the nations 
and, by making, the houfe of commons more. numerous, -ren- 
der it lefs dependant on the crown. But ia this they) certainly: 
did not judge right; it has been found, on, the contrary, thab 
maby of the Lae burghs have been. the moft liable, to be: 
influenced, and ‘often have fallen into the moft fcandalous 
corruption. This appeared to fuch a degree in. fome of them 
that in the cafe~of Stockbridge in Hamphhire, the houfe of 
commons, ‘findigg that burgh ‘notorioufly guilty of bribery, in 
their. eleing ‘members of parliament, had a def fign to difs 





"~# Forens is the outlying part.of the parity, belonging to, thd 
burgh. Brown Willis, vol. i. p. 149. 
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franchize it: and, A. D. 1701, alfo to have made an a& fof 
enlarging fome others of the lefler burghs, by admitting acoms 
petent number of neighbouting freeholdets to vote in them, 
But the bills, that were brought into the houfe of commons 
for that purpofe, were dropt +. Innovations and changes of 
that fort probably were thought dangerous, atid not to’ be 
ventured upon, without great neceffity, in fuch a conftitution 
as this. And there does not feem to be ag yet any neceffity of 
this fort’: for though’ undoubtedly the condition of the fmall 
burghs-is not fuch as one could with it to be, yet there ate fe- 
veral circumftances in the cafe of our nation -at prefent, that 
fender it lefs inconvenient than it may at firft fight appear. 

“One of thefe circumftances is the liberty which all our 
burghs, ftnall as well as-great, have at prefent, by cuftom, of 
chufing ron refiants to reprefent them in parliament. By an 
a&t of parliament, 1 Henry V. cap. 1. it is enaéted, that each 
perfon’ ferving for a'burgh or city, fthould be réfiant, abiding, 
and freé of the faid city’ or burgh, and none other in any wife, 
This is explained in 23 Henry VI. cap. rs, that the burgeffes 
chofen’ to come to parliament, fhall themfelves’ be refiant, 
dwelling and abiding: And-by the lifts of members that re- 
fidio, it feems that, -for'a confiderable timie, the members’ for 
cities‘ ahd burghs were really refiant, and members of the 
communities, and wete’a low kind of men, being feveral of 
then? traders. 3 ¥ | 

¢ If thefe ftatutes had continued to be firialy obferved, they 
migtit have been of ill confequence, as they would’ have con- 
firied the choice of perfons, for repreféntatives of many burghs, 
to thofe: who were not equal to that great troft, by reafon of the 
lownefs of their condition, want of knowledge in affairs, &c. 
but at prefent, though thofe ftatutes are‘ unrépealed, yet they. 
are fo little regarded, that perfons from ahy part of England 
are’ capable of being chofen for any cities or barghs. By 
which means the fmalleft burghs are often repréfétited by men 
of the greateft eftate and ability in the whole houfe of com- 
miotis, éveri by the eldeft' fons of peers. This laft tircumftance 
has beet? fully allowed and fettled only fince Edward’ the Sixth’s 
time ;. and'it has been thought a difadvantage to have fo many 
of the noble families in the houfe of commons, but it certainly 
is much otherwife ; for, as I have obferved above, it is of 


in 





_+ The bill for disfranchizing Stockbridge, as to fending 
members to parliament, was brought:into the houfe of com- 
mons, January 8, 1693,-and continued there till April 19; 
4699, when it was thrown out. 
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great moment to the welfare of the whole conftitution,, that 
the houfe of peers fhould preferve a due weight in it, as well as 
the houfe of commons, ‘Now this proper wcight is very much 
leffened by the decreafe of many of the peers eftates, and the 
dependences that they had anciently belonging to them ; there. 
fore, in order to make up this, in fome meafure, it is very ex- 
pedient that the relations and eldeft' fons of peers. fhould have 
feats in the houfe of commons; which circumftance tends tq 
enlarge thé weight of the upper houfe, ‘promotes a good un- 
derftanding between the two houfes, and*prevents the com- 
mons from encroaching upon the peers,’ ~ 

‘ And that no’city or burgh can be reprefented by any per- 
fons of very low circumftances, ‘is provided by the ftatute 
g Ann. cap. 5, which enaéts that ho perfon hall ferve in parq.. 
liament, for any city or burgh, but who hath 3ool. per ane 
num-in freehold or copyhold lands, over and above what will. 
fatisfy all incumbrances; unlefs he be the eldeft fon.of a peer, 
or of a perfon who himfelf hath at leaft bool. per anoum ja 
freehold or copyhold land beyond reprizes ; which laft. referve 
is the qualification neeeflary in’ order to ferve for knight of a 

fhire. And it is at the fame time enacted, that each candidate 
may be obliged to take an oath, affirming that he hath fuch 
an eftate, and to fhew where it lies. By thefe means all mem- 
hers of parliament muft be men of fome competent fortune: 
and, indeed, few are of fo little as 3001. per annum, for moft 
perions of that eftate have alfo more lands or money befides.._. 

‘ The fecond provifion that makes the inconveniencies of 
fmall burghs in our coattitucion more fupportable, is the care 
that is taken by feveral ftatutes, to prevent undue practices, 
and efpecially corruption, in the choice of members of par- 
liament. Monfieur Rapin de Thoyras’ obferves, that the 
fmallnefs of the burghs lays them more open to the influence 
of the crown. This is not univerfally true; for many, even 
the greateft number of the fmall burghs, are fo much under 
the influence of gentlemen of great eftates and quality, . that 
they are lefs liable to be influenced by the crown than, feveral 
of the larger burghs. Indeed fome of them are entirely in the. 
power of thofe gentlemen ; becaufe the votes depend upon in- 
habiting houfes in the burgh, which houfes are the eftate of 
thofe gentlemen. Indeed this is not quite {6 agreeable to the 
original defign of our conftitution; but it is of no ill effet: 
for it is only putting thofe gentlemen updn a more. advan- 
tageous foot than others, by fecuring to them feats in ‘the 
lower-houfe. And as they are moftly gentlemen of very large 
efiates, they are as little liable to be influenced by the. crown, 
and as much able to ferve their country, as the members chofen 
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by counties or large burghs. Others indeed of the fmaller 
burghs do lye more open to the influence of the crown, on ac- 
count of the poverty of their voters. But influence of this 
fort, upon their eleftions, is much more reftrained than it for- 
merly was, both by the alterations that time has made, and 
by various ftatutes provided for that purpofe. 

* The crown had formerly the tenures, the fee- farms, and 
the forefts; by which it could diftrefs the members in many 
places. The warden of the Cinque-ports claimed a right to 
nominate One member in each of thofe ports. The fheriffs 
could, with impunity, neglect fome burghs, and return whom 
they pleafed.for others. The king and the lords, and in after- 
times the chancellor, bad an authority. to judge of contefted. 
ele€tions, and to iflue new writs upon them. Now all thefe 
things are altered; the tenures, the fee-farms, and the forefts, 
in a great meafure, as to their influence, are gone. The.war- 
den of the Cinque. ports’ claim is taken away. The eleétions 
are to be free. No cuftom or excife officer, or the like, can 
interpofe their authority. No money, place, penfion, or pro- 
mife of any fuch, can be given to corrupt the voters. The 
fheriff is under great penalties if he makes falfe returns. The 
king’s, the lords, and the chancellor’s authority, asto judging 
of contefted eleétions, or double returns, is taken away ; fo 
that, fuppofing the laws be duly obferved, there cannot be 
much influence applied from any quarter. 

‘But perhaps it may be afked, Is it fuppofable, in this age, 
that the laws will be obferved? have they been fo, in any de- 
gree, fince the Reftoration? have not the courts, at all times, 
been able to gain parliaments? are they not likely to do the 
fame for the future? and if they do, can our parliaments be 
faid to be any thing more than a bare form, or name? I do 
confefs that thefe things have been faid, in ftrong terms, by 
fome foreign writers, and lately more infifted upon than ever, 
by foie of ourown. There are thofe who think that if things 
continué to go on in this train, the freedom of our conilitution 
will be wholly loft, or rendered in a great meafure infignifi- 
cant. How far thefe confequences are with reafon to be appre- 
hended, I fha!l confider hereafter. In the mean time, I muft..- 
obferve, that it is jufily to be accounted a happy fituation, 
that our conftitution is eftablithed as well as it is, confidering 
the many difficulties our anceitors had to contend with. 

¢ Our kings formerly took the liberty, in their proclamations 
for parliaments, to dire& what fort of men fhould be chofen in 
them. Henry IV. in his firft year, A. D. 1404, fummoned a 
parliament to meet at Coventry, and diref&ted the theriffs that 


no members fhould be returned who knew any thing of the 
law. 
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law.,; And before: the election. ef the parliament.in. 1603, ia 
the beginning of the reign of James I. a proclamation came 
forth direGing.t the eleGors what fort of men. they fhoyld return 
members, and. the fheriffs to what. burg hs they fhould omit 
fending precepts, vider the peril of the kiog’s heavy difpleafure, 
The, crown fonmerly could, upon many occafions, declare the 
charters of burghs forfeited ; and even fo late as the reigns of 
Charles and James II. the crown got many charters furreudered, 
upon the .mott frivolous pretcnees 5 in order to give new ones, 
with powers that might enable, them to pack parliaments. But. 
now thofe; quo warrantos, which, they ufed for, that purpofe, 
are declared, to, be illegal; fo. that, the crown has no fuch room 
to tamper, with them. i + 

“4. The only, influence the crown has.at prefent, mult be, 
either. by money, or by hopes of employments, or in general 
by. views of. iatereit in the elcCtors, . And: there are various aéts 
of parliament in force againft employing thefe, ,to, corrupt 
thefe. electors, ., By..7..William ILI, cap. 7. no perfon. thall, 
after the tefte of the, writ, give any money, gift, or promife, or: 
obligation, .to any one for his vote, on pain of being rendered 
incapable to fit in, parliament, By an at of 2 George II. 
every eleftor is to fwear, that he hath not received by, himfelf, 
or, by any other perfon in truft for him, of for his ufe or bes 
nefit, dire&ly or indirectly, any fum of money; office, place, 
employment,,.gift, or reward, . or any, fecurity for fuch, to give 
his vote, « Lf any perfon, be, requised to. take this oath, and hall 
vote without doing, fo, he, thall forfeit,100]. And, to prevent 
the court’s jundug jofuence, tipop members, after they are in 
the houfe, itis enated, 4 Ann, cap. 8. that no,perfon having 
any new. office of truft or benefit ander.the crown, as commif- 
fioners for, prizes, ar for tranfports, agents for regiments, &c. 
fhall be capable of being chofen a member of the houfe of com- 
mons: . By a,George I. cap.,.56,,.00.perfon; having a penfion . 
from the crown, for any term or number of years, either in his 
own name or in truft for bins, is capable of being a member of 
the houfe of,commons : and if any perfon, who fhall have fuch 
a penfion at the time of his election, or at any time after, fhall 
fit and vote in the houfe, he fhall forfeit 20/. for every time he 
fits and votes. — 

‘ From thefe numerous ‘and fri& provifidns, it is evident, 
that, if thé laws-in force be duly obferved, there can hardly be 
a poflibility: that parliaments: fhould be influenced to'do any 
thing contrary to the welfare'and real intereft. of the ‘nation. 
And as the nobility and gentry of England are poffeffed of fach 
a fhare of. the legiflature, with fo many great and unconteftible 
privileges, they have it entirely,in their ow. power, if they are 
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not greatly wanting to themfelves, to preferve their liberty 
againft any attempts that may be made againft itr. While they 
are in parliament, they may, if they will, be independent and 
ferve their country, without being under any corrupt influence, 
ér any terror. Now for a people to be in fuch circumftances 
at prefent; to have a parliament fo fenced with laws and’ pri- 
vtleges, muft, with reafon, be’ accounted a great degree of 
maapprae. , 

‘Our readers will fee by the above extraé, that the learned 
author of thefe tras was no ftranger to the laws and confti- 
tution of this kingdom, or the political interefts of it: his ob~ 
férvations are indeed throughout for the moft part fenfible and 
judicious : we would therefore more particularly recommend 
the perufal of this book to alf young members of. parliament, 
anid indeed fo all thofe whofe rank and fortune may one day: 
place them in a fituation where their condu& and aulvice may: 
be ufeful to their king and country. 

Impartiality at the fame time obliges us to fay that there are 
fome faults and inaccuracies in this work, which, if the bifhop 
had lived to revife it, he would molt probably have removed : 
fome phrafes and-expreffions are low and vulgar; as where he 
rells us that © the pentry of England were fubjeé&t to be bam- 
per'd’—that ‘things were likely to'come to the fame pa/?—that 
« fome were pained by fair’ means and fome by feul’—that * the 
nobles when it diftrefs began’ to change their tane’—that they. 
* cajoled the king,” and ‘ clipp’d the wings of the clergy.’—Thefe, 
and a few more of the fame'caft, are certatmly unfuitable to 
the gravity, and unbecoming the confequence and dignity of 
the fubjeé&t. We could alfo have wifhred that the long que- 
tations from Latin and Fretich writers (which thould have beer 
tranflated) had been placed in notes at the bottom of the page 
rather than inferted in the body of the work. 

Upon the whole, the two volames of Tra&s on the Tem- 
poral and Spiritual Liberty of Subje&s in England is a vata- 
able acquifition to the republic of letters, and bids fair for the 
approbation of the prefent age, and the deferved applaofe of 
pofterity. 




































VI. Remarks on the Difeafe commonly called A Fiftula in Ano. By 
Percival] Pott, F.R, S. end Senior Principal Surgeon te St. Bas- 
tholomew’s Hoj/pital. Swe. Pr, 25..6d. Hawes. 


R. Pott has divided his work into feven Aion; each of 
which we fhall confider feparately. 

In the firft fe€tion, he obje&s to the cuftom of giving the 

name of Filtula to every impofthumation about the anus ; as 


productive of a falfe idea of it, and therefore of pernicious 
practice. 
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praGiice. ‘The cuftom, fays he, of giving the appellation of 
fiftula to every impofthumation and to every collection of mat- 
‘ter formed near to-the anus; has;' by conveying a falfe notion 
-of them, .been produttive’ of fuch ‘methods of treating them, 
cas {though perhaps fuited to fych idea}*are diametrically op- 
pofite to thofe which ought to be purfued; fuch as have often 
-rendered ‘thofe cafes tedious and painful, which might ‘have 
been cured eafily atid expeditioufly; and confequently fact as 
have brought difgrace on our art; and unneceffary trouble ‘on 
mankind.’ He obferves, that the idea our anceftors had of a 
fiftula was a large deep cavity, with afmall orifice difcharging 

a fanies; that with this was always conneéted a ‘notion of cal- 
lofity, which they conceived to be @ difeafed alteration ‘in the 
-very ftruGture of the parts, and ‘for its removal applied the 
- knife or cauftic, This charge, with refpeét to the fiftula ‘in 
ano at leat, we think not perfe@ly juit+. The author con- 
tinues to obierve, that abfcefles formed near the fundament'do 
fometimes, from bad habit, from: extreme negleé;’ or) from 
grols mif-treatment, become fiftulous; but that the maiority of 
them have oot at firit any one chara€ter or mark of a true 
fiftula : that colleGtions of matter about the anus, as in any 
other part, if not opened by art, will often burft, and form 
orifices generally fimall, which being not often fituated in 
the moft convenient, or moft dependent part of the tu- 
mour, are therefore unfit for the difcharge of all the ‘con- 
tents of the abfcefs; yet they continue to contra& themfelves, 
and becoming hard at their edges, drain off what is furnithed 
by the undigeited fides of the cavity. As the induration, he 
obferves, extends itfelf a good way beyond the bounds of the 
abfcefs, the firft fuppuration is by no means equal to the dif- 
folution of fuch hardnefs ; efpecially if inftead of being opened 
properly, the'fkin has been fuffered to burft. Thefe citeum- 
fiances, Mr. Pott thinks, have been produttive of the idea of a 

true fiftula, and of the injurious practice grounded upon it. 
Having thus endeavoured to remove any falfe notions of the 
difeafe, he proceeds, in the fecond feGion, to confider it un- 
der the form of a critical abfcefs preceded by a phlegmonic in- 
flammation, with its febrile fymptoms, and followed by fuppu- 
ration producing good matter, and giving a foiution to the 
fever, however high it may have been. Another appearance 
of this malady is eryfipelatous, after much pain of the external 
parts, with fever, fickriefs, &c. Here the difeafe is more’ fu- 
perficial, the quantity of matrer fmall, and the cellular’ mem- 
branes floughy, to a confiderable degree. At other times it 
wears the appearance of a carbuncle, with difcoloration of the 
part, and all the fymptoms of gangrene; and accordingly the 
B 2 adipofe 
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adipofe membrane is gangrenous and floughy throughout the 
extent of the difcoloration. This generally happens in habits na- 
turally bad, or impaired by intemperance,’ In.thefe inftances the 
malady is often confined to the fkin, and cellular membrane be- 
neath it; with no other concomitant fymptoms, than fuch as 
arife from the formation of matter or floughs in the part imme- 
diatelyaffeed. Sometimes, however, it affedts the conti- 
guous’ parts, producing ftrangury, dyfury, tenefmus, piles, 
diarriiza, or obftinate coftivenefs. Sometinies, he obferves, 
large quantities of matter) and deep fleughs are. formed, and. 
great. devafiation committed on the parts about the rectum, 
with little or no previous pain, tumour, or inflammation, The 
difeafe is fometimes fuperficial, appeating firft in an induration 
of the fkin near the arius, fuppurating well, and producing a 
welj' conditioned fore,,, But.it now, and then. happens, that 
with little pain. and apparently flight inflammation the matter 
is. copious and bad, the abfcefs deep, crude, and ill-favoured. 
The pointing or the opening of the abfcefs is various, onthe 
buttock, near the anus, or remote; or in the perineum. ‘The 
difcharge is fometimes at one, fometimes at more orifices: in- 
ternal or external. The matter is fometimes remote from the 
rectum, at other times that gut is only laid bare by it, fome- 
times denuded and pierced in one or more places. The difeafe 
may havé its feat high up inthe pelvis, and is then defperate;; 
and fometimes it happens that fiftulous openings near the anus 
give difcharge to a fanies, from fome cancerous vifcus within 
the pelvis. The varieties of the difeafe,. the. author very pro- 
perly obferves, require a proportional variety in the method of 
cure, 

To thefe therefore he proceedsin the third fe€tion. Here he 
obferves, that as inflammations in thefe parts are generally 
critical, they feldom will admit of refolution; nor cam it be 
attempted with fafety ;. and therefore our endeavours fhould be 
dire&ted towards promoting the fuppuration, evacuating the pus 
in due time, and healing the ulcer. The phlegmonic tumour, 
he obferves, happens generally in full, fanguine habits, which 
therefore, if the pain be great and inflammation high,; will 
bear evacuation both by venzfeétion and gentle cathartics, 
On the contrary, in the eryfepelatous. inflammation, which 
takes place generally inp bilious conftitutions, he thinks. eva- 
cuations injurious: and this in any part of the body. This 
certainly, is) not juft. without fome reftrifiions; as it often 
happens that the eryfepelatous inflammation in other parts 
runs fo high as abfolutely to require the evacuation of bleed- 
ing at leaft ; though we agree with Mr. Pott, that venzfection 
in fuch quantity as fuddenly to fink the patient’s pulfe, or purg- 
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ing fo as to impair confderably the patient’s firength, | will, be 
productive of the pernicioas on logpences he meRttane, and are 
theretore highly improper. 

When the difeale appears in the rae of a ancbande, ate 
tended with: all the fymptoms of impending mortification, ‘the 
cafe is formidable, and the event generally fatal... We cannot 
belp mentioning our furprize, that’ Mr. Pott fhould, have 
omitted to recommend the ufe of the Peruvian bark,in the laft 
inftance, where the evident and fatal readency to. gangrenefeems 
fo ftrongly to.demand it. Indeed) ;we-muft think, that ias.ab- 
fcefles or inflammations in this part.are, for many. reafons, 


more prone to gangrene and. malignity than in» others; the 


bark ought to -be timely exhibited; oa the leatt appearance, of 
mortification in the pact, or in the-pus.evacuated, 

Mr. Pott proceeds to point out the remedies for thofe ower 
vening difeafes; which: were mentioned as fometimes. taking 
place in the neighbouring parts». Whea-the urine is fuppreffed, 
he objeéts ftrongly to the ufe of the catheter, as injudicioufly 
irritating the parts already inflamed. Infiead of this he direéts 
venziection pro re pata, the femicupium or warm fotuffes, 
but particularly the -injeftion of clyGaps conaiting of. warm 
water, oil, and opium. 

The. next feGion contains the euefiderntion of the abfeefs 
fo matured as to be fit for the furgeon to‘open it; or to have 
formed an opening of itfelf. ‘This he reduces to two heads ; 
Firft, where the inteftineis not/interefted'; fecond, where it is 
either laid bare or perforated.,; The: author is very averfe to 
the ufe of cauftics for. opening the maturated tumour, as giving 
unneceflary pain,occafionieg a. lofs of fubftance, and a cica- 
trix not only unfeemly » but: greatly ;inconvenient. He-might 
have added too, that the fame precifion and certainty in the 
operation can never’ be obtained from the: cauftic as, from the 
knife ; which: theréfare ought unqueftionably. to be preferred, 
where the folly of the patient (as not unfrequently happens) 
‘does not oppofe in) The comaion® method of cramming’ an 
abfcefs in thefe parts, when opened, with tents, is next, repre- 
hended ; and*the injuties refalting from fuch improper treat- 
ment demonftrated.: The author’s reafoning on this fubje& 
feems to be clear, imgeniows, and -coenclufive ; but.for farther 
information we muft refer our readers to the treatife itfelf. .. 

The conclufion is; that the dreflings be few, and. of materials 
proper to encourage only.an ¢afy and gradoal fuppuration,— 
ficut in aliis abfceffibus, according tothe admonition of .Cel- 
fus. When it may be neceflary to enlarge the, abfcefs, by 
opening the rectum, the author adviles it to be done imme- 
mediately. The infirument he prefers is the curved, probe- 
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pointed knife with a narrow’ blade’; of this he has favoured 
the reader with a plate. °The - praétice. of diftending the ab- 
fcefs with tents, and then dreffling. with mercutius precepi- 
tatus, or fuch like digeftives, § is oppofed, as irritaring the parts 
rather than promoting a kindly fuppuration: It is deemed as 
injlitious here, as it would bé if introduced into an unwounded 
but‘inflamed reétum. In general, Mr. Pott’s obfervations may 
be juft; but'we thould think that wherever the ab‘cefs has that 
floughy appearance, which in other ulcers we daily fee is re- 
moved by 'the precipitate, this certainly may beufed, Nor is 
the objection of its irritating an inflamed part more valid in 
the foriier than in the latter cafe + fince its effects are the fame 
on any rederitly cut of inflamed part, wherever fituated; nor 
in fuch cafes ought it ever to’ be applied. 

The fifth fe€tion treats of tho abfceffes which have -broke 
of thenifelves. “The various modes of this, with their techni? 
cal appellations, are’enumerated. Of the three means of com- 
pleating the fiflula and dilating the external. orifice, the’ eau- 
ftic, ligature, ‘and knife, our author prefers the laft. The 
cauftic he condéimnns,' as cruel, tedious, and inexpert 5 ; the 
ligature a§ impraéticable.. The reft of this fe&ion is employed 
in ) criticifing onthe methods of Mr. Chefelden, Mr. de la Faye, 
Heiftér, and Lé Dran’; this ‘the ‘reader may examine’ at his 
leifaré.’ ‘He’ concludes ‘it: in the following manner. * The 
hemorrhags (to fay nothing of the pain) which now and then 
attends the éxtirpation of*a' ‘large piece: of the intefine and 
fundament, is alarming both to: weak minds and to weak bo- 
died; dnd. ‘the jnconvéniencies arifing from tofs of fubftance 
about ‘the verge ‘of the anus, either in ftrong exercife, the re- 
tention°of lodfe ftodls, or the expulfion ‘of hard ones, are fo 
great, that | have known feveral people, who have daily and 
fincerely withed for their uncut fittula again ; and who either 
from pao or uncleantinefs, or both, have been rendered truly 
unhappy.’ 

‘- We é€ome now, in the fixth fe&ion, to the confideration of 
tho cafes wherein, inftead of one fpontanecous opening, there 
are feverul:” "The Mr? Pott thinks of little conféquence; and 
that it isa miftake to fuppofe, that‘each outlet leads to a diftina 
finus; fince they are in general nothing more than fo many 
feparate barftings’ of the -fkin, that cover the matter, and 
therefore lead into the fame cavity of the abfcefs. For this rea- 
fon the author thinks ‘that all that ean. be neceffary to be 
done, mutt be to divide each of thefe orifices, in fuch manner 
as to make oné cavity of the whole: This, continues he, the 
probe-knife will eafily and expeditioufly do; and when that is 
done; if the forey of more properly its edges, should make 2 
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wery ragged, uneven appearance; the removal, of a fmall por- 
tion of fuch irregular angular parts, will anfwer all.she pur- 
‘pofes of making roam for the application of dreflings, and for 
producing a fmooth, even cicatrix, after the fore fhall. be 
healed.’ When the fiftula opens only into the re&tum, form- 
ing what is called a blind internal fijtula, Mr, Pott recom- 
anends the fame manner of compleeting the fiftula by a counter 
Opening externally with the probe pointed knife; and con- 
demns Mr. Petit’s method of putting op a tent into the reum, 
fo as to flop that opening, and make the matter point ex- 
‘ternally. 

The.laft .fe&tion, examines that ftate of the difeafe, aint 
as the author thinks, may truly.and properly .be called filtu- 
dous. This.is fuch as is generally defined Gnus anguftus, cel- 
lofus, profundus, acri fanie diffuens: He explains the gene- 
ral caufes of this inveteracy and malignity, among which the. 
common treatment of introducing. tents imbued with eicharo- 
tics and injecting .aftringent liquors js, in his opinion, to be 
enumerated. 

Mr. Pott concludes with giving us reafon to exped that he will 
one day favour us with his thoughts on thofe fiftulous fores,. fi; 
nuffes, &c. which, in,a more efpecial manner, affect the genitals. 
We hope that. our readers will, from the fpecimen. we have 
here.prefented them, be ;induced to feek more ample. infortba~- 
tion. and fatisfaction from the book itfelf ; which. does. honoyr 
to its author, and will prove ferviceable to mankind, 





VII. Medicina Politica: or RefleGions on the Art of Phyfic, as infe- 
parably conne&ed with the Profperity of a State. By Charles 
Collignon, M, D, 8vo. Pr. 1s., Beecrott, 


HE defign of this performance feems to be, to thew 

that the art of phyfic, properly encouraged and exeried, 
would tend to remedy all thofe irregularities and maladies of 
the mind, which’ are the efficient caules of all the mifchicfs in 
civil and religious fociety, ‘* Take phyfic, Pomp!’ which has 
been ufed figuratively, our author appears to think might be 
literally compliéd with to advantage. His ‘undertaking leads 
him to the confideration of fobriery, temperance, pity, com: 
paffion, ambition, pride, cruelty, futcide, aad Tdigion,’: as 
they may be influenced and improved by ‘the art’ of me diving, 
© It will readily be granted, fays he, and therefore need but 
curforily be hinted, that health and flrength are as’ neceflury 
to execute, as found resfon and. fober judgment .to_pian 


{cheimes for the benefit of the community. ‘That the fpirit and 
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robuftnefs of individuals. are literally the ftrength, as num- 
bers are the riches of a ftate. And that a mind pining under 
rea} or -but imaginary misfortunes, wilffearce look abroad in 
domeftic troubles, or ‘Iend a hand to fave the national fhip. 
And fhould there be truth in obfervations like thefe, then every 
thing that promotes or preferves health; that procures ftrength 
and robuftnefs of body ; greatnefs and fortitude'of foal; that 
regulates the affeGions' and fubdues the cortuptions of our 
nature, muft neceffarilyshé the obje& of national concern, ‘and 
the fiudy that promotes it,’a benefit to the public.’* 

We are of opinion, that the author has here confounded 
two very different things; the difeafes of the body, and’ the 
vices of the mind. Sometimes ‘indeed we can‘ trace depravities 
of the mind from vitiations of the body ; but thefe are always 
acknowledged to be difeafés (in the common acceptation of the 
word) and proper obje&ts of the phyfician’s art; But the vices 
he mentions, and which are moft generally detrimental in 
fociety, are fuch as are‘ moftprevalent in the beft bodily health, 
and evidently flow from vitiations of the mind, not ofthe 
body. Thefe are therefore the proper patients for philofophi- 
cal divines ; and are to be medicined by advice and corre€tion. 
We have all poffible refpe& for the art of healing, which, as 
my lord Bacon very juftly obferves, is divine profapiz, and is 
no where treated with more rational and juft efteem than in 
this country ; but we fhould be forry to’ fee its profeffors ex- 
tend its limits fo as to interfere with the province of divines ; 
whole office, if properly executed, would more effectually cor- 
re& the immoralities and vices which poifon fociety. 
~ €Some irregular motions, continues the author, fome in- 
‘ternal diftem perature, working through the mafs of humours, 
and fpreading itfelf on the countenance of thofe about him, 
gave birth to the jealoufy and force to the fufpicions of (in 
general) a too confident Cafar, For he exclaims, , 


¢ Let me have men about me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and fuch as fleep o’nights, &c. +’ 


It is not a little furprizing, that the doétor fhould ‘confound 
jn this manner true reafoning with mere fiction; and impute 
to Cefar as his real fentiments, what is in reality the off- 
{pring of Shakefpeare’s imagination, in drawing his charaer ; 
fentiments which in all probability Cafar never felt, and words 
which he certainly never uttered. 

We imagine our readers will think the following pafege n not 
a little enthufiaftic. * But what force, fays the author, will 
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reflections not derive, from applying them te the illuftrioufly 
(1 had almoft faid) the reputably wicked? For it is fufpeéted 
that fome ‘of the moft famons fcourges of mankind, whether 
a Xerxes, an Alexander, of any other hero of a fimilar. ftamp, 
might have occafionally been called off from their deftruGive 
amufements,, by fome judicious kind of medical treatment? 

As little do we conceive it would be in the power of medicine 
to temper thefe uaruly paflions,, as it would be to.make.the 
ZEthiopian.change his hue, or the leopard his fpots.s. medicine 
them, indeed, it might, to flumber or to eternal fleep,, which 
pucpofe, however, is much more effectually anfwered. by .a 
cannon-ball or a.pifiol-bullet. The cannon-ball .at. Stralfund, 
as fufficiently cured the madnefs of Charles, as did the medi- 
cated cup the ambition of Alexander, 

We are much furprized that a phyfician fhould fall j Into vule 
gar errors, fo abhorrent from all anatomical and.phifological 
truth, that the blood being heated is, the caufe of paffion, and 
that the blood and heart are the efficient caufes of dépravities 
in the mind *; and this merely becaufe it is a. common. mode 
of fpeech to fay, a paflionate man js hot-blooded; and a vi- 
cious perfon, a man of a bad heart. 

The doétor concludes his treatife with remonftrating againft 
the practice of giving patents to quack medicines; and points 
out a few of the many evils that muft arife from fuch condu&. 
We cannot help thinking, with him, that this is become a very 
important concern in the ftate; and with that they, in whole 
power it is, may reftrain a practice fo injurious to the welfare 
of his majefty’s fubjec&ts. We cannot, however, join him ia 
his encomiums on the CoHege; which, it is apparent, let that 
authority (invefted in them by parliament, for the fuperinten- 
dance of medical practice, not only in London, but over all 
England) entirely fleep. Were it not for this neglect, we un- 
doubtedly thould not fee fuch a number of quack medicines per- 
petually advestifed. » 


Upon the whole, the intention. of this work. is centaialy be- . 


nevolent; and the author, as having endeavoured to fecure the 
health, and improve the morals of mankind, whetever. be the 
fate of his propofal, deferves at leaft our thanks, 
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VIII. Inquiries concerning the Varieties of the Pulfe, and the par- 
ticular Crifis each more efpecially indicates. Written originally in 
French, 4y Mr. De Bordeu, Dodfor of the Faculties of Paris 
and Montpellier, 820. Pr. 6s. Kearfly. 


HE heart, one of the vital organs, gives motion to the 
pulfe, and governs all the variety of its movements. — It 
appears from the experiments of the illuftrious Dr. Haller, and 
other ingenious men, that the heare poffleffes a degree of irri: 
tability fuperior to that of any other organ in the body. In 
confequence of this quality, we may well fuppofe that it will 
furnith the moft ready and perceptible indications of any dif 
order, either in itfelf, or in any other organ of the animal fa- 
bric. The importance therefore of the pulfe, as an index to 
the affe€tions of the heart, and by that medium, to the indif- 
pofitions of every part of the body, muft appear to be fo great, 
as juftly to entitle it to the firft attention in pathology. Thus 
are we directed ‘by the cleareft reafoning to the examination of 
the pulfe in difeafes; and were this method not fupported by 
fuch principles, yet the practice of all ages and nations, from 
the firftdawn of phyfic to this day {as far at Jeaft as we have 
any records) would be fufficient to eftablith its credit. It is 
true, Hippocrates did not inveftigate this branch of medicine 
fo critically as the reff, which gave Galen occafion to obferve 
that it was almoft the oniy part-he had left untouched: but it 
is evident from his ed and 4th books ef Epidemics, and from 
his Prognoftics, that neither the pu}fé nor ats indications were 
unknown or negie&ed in his clinical obfervarions, - Venis cre- 
dimus fallaciffimz rei, ‘ We truft to the pulfe the moft fallacious 
of all inducations,’ is an obfervation of Celfus which may have 
operated to the prejudice of this method of examining difeafes ; 
and it would indeed be farprizing were. it meant ftndly ; but 
we have good reafon, from the context, to believe, that he in- 
tended chiefly to caution phyficians againft-an inattention ta 
thofe things which might oceafionalty influence the pulfe inde- 
pendent of the difeafe. He therefore immediately dire&s, that 
time fhould be given to the patient to compofe that flutter of 
fpirits which the approach of the phyfician generally occafions, 
before the pulfe be examined. And when we confider the ex- 
treme irritability of the heart, efpecially from the influence of 
the paffions of the mind, this caution-mult appear to be highly 
proper. 4 : 
From the time of Galen until the beginning of this century, 
the pulfe feems not to have been examined with the attention 
it deferves. About this time Francifco Solano de Luques, a 


Spanith phyfician, publifhed fome obfervations on the pulfe, 
with 
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with more accuracy and difcernment than had hitherto ap- 
peared. This treati‘e was afterwards examined, confirmed, 
augmented, and publifhed, by the celebrated Dr. Nihel- 

The original, from whencé the book before us is tranflated, 
was publifhed at Paris in the year 1758, under the tire of 
* Recherches furle pouls par rapport aux crifes.’ Of this Book 
Dr. Haller fays, © Audio aaétorem effe clarifimuin virum Theo- 
philum du Bordeu*,’ * I underftand the author to be the cele- 
brated Theophilus du Bordev.” The fame great man gives us 
his opinion of the work in the following words. « Auétor ano- 
nymus Solani xdificio manifefto fuam, fed ornatius et amplius 
fuperftruxit ; id autem ftructure genus experimentorum ite- 
ratione oporteat aut ftare aut everti; quorum utrumque otium 
et Opportunitates et liberum imprimis a prajudicata opinione 
animum pofcuntt.’ That is, ‘ This anonymous author has evi- 
dently raifed his fyftem upon that of Solanus, but more ela- 
borated and enlarged. Such a fyftem ought to ftand or fall by 
‘@ ‘repetition of the fame experiments, which would require 
Jeifure, opportunities, and efpectalty a mind free from the pre~ 
judice of preconceived opinion.’ 

In the year 1758, Monf. Michel publifhed, at Paris, his Ob- 
fervations fur le Pouls, in which he ‘has generally confirmed 
thole of Monf. Bordeu. 

Having premifed thus much on the nature of the fabjed 
before'us, we fhall proceed to lav before our readers fuch”an 
account of the work as we hope will enable them to form their 
own judgment of its merit. 

We moft firft obferve, that the preliminary  difcourfe exhi- 
bits a fhort accoynt or hittory of what Has’ been written’on' the 
fame fubject, in fuch a manner as to fhew the author to be 
well acquainted with the writers who had preceded him. 

The work begins with giving a general idea of the pulfe and 
its varieties. Here the author obferves, that long practice 
and reiterated experiments are neceflary to give that delicacy of 
difcernment, and nicety of touch, which may enable the phy- 
fician to diftingutfh the various movements of the pulfe. As it 
is proper to have fome ftandard of reference, he has fixed the 
three points of «childhood, manhood, and old age. The 
ftrength and hardnefs of the natural pulfe in old age, is fo 
firongly contrafted with the exceeding quicknefs in children, 
that they cannot be confounded. The natural pulfe of adults, 
good in conftitation and full in health, is fupple, moderately 
full, with the pulfations ealy, free, diflin&, and equal: it has 





* El, Phyfiol. vs a p. 269. + Ibid. p. 272. 
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the fupplenefs of the child’s, without the precipitation ; » the 
force and fulnefs of the old.man’s, without, the flownefs, Aiff- 
nefs, and drynefs, The intermediate pulfes between thefe 
points, participate of the nature of their extreme points. The 
natural pulfe of women is, in general, more brifk, and more 
approaching that of childhood and youth than the pulfe: of 
men; it has its particular degrees, its youth, maturity, and 
old age, 

Our author proceeds next to determine the manner in which 
the various pullfes are to be defcribed ; here he objets to, the 
terms, now in ule, of hard, foft, great, weak, full, empty, &c. 
as referring to degrees of comparifon which are not fixed, and 
which cannot be determined at the time that the pulfe is felt. 
He therefore prefers the defcribing the temper of the pulfe by 
its inequality or equality; which are perceived by comparing 
one pulfation with another, during .the time of feeling the 
pulfe, and muft therefore be more certain and determinate. 
The difference too or fimilitude between ‘the intervals of the 
pulfations furnifh another diftindion. 

This reformation in the manner of defining the variations 
ofthe pulfe, is certainly defirable, and perfe&ly. analogous 
to what the great Linnzus has done in botany, when he re- 
jects all defcription by comparifon with any other thing than 
the parts of the plant defcribed *. Yet the reader will find, 
that the author has fometimes inadvertently fallen into the 
miftake he fo juftly reprefents; ‘ Sed humanum eft errare.’ 

The manner in which he has divided the pulfe may be feen 
in the following table, from which a more precife idea may be 
formed of it than if it were more detached, : 

PULSE 
Uncaigicar, Criticat. 
sada he Superior. 
Peétoral, 
Guttural, 
Nafal, 
Compound. 
Inferior, 
Stomachal], 
Inteftinal, 
Menftrual, 
Hepatic, 
Hemorroidal, 
Urinal, 
Compound. 
Univerfal. 
Sudorific. - 
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* See the Fundamenta Botanica, or Philofophia Botan. 
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We fhall next: give the charafteriftic marks of thele pales 
in the order they ftand. 

Uncriticat, is quick, brifk, hard, dry, clofe, - acquiring 
modifications like that of children, fometimes without lofing 
its evennefs. 

Criticat ; dilated, developed, full, ftrong, quick, and: of- 
tentimes uneven, 

—Superior,. including fuch crifes as happen from parts fituated 
above the diaphragm : it is diftinguifhed, by a ceduplication. in 
the pulfation of the arteries. This reduplication, which effen- 
tially conftitutes it, appears to be nothing in reality but one 
pulfation divided into two times, or pulfations: it.is liable to 
intervals from time to time; thefe intervals are) longer or 
fhorter, more or lefs frequent, according to the nature or de- 
gree of the difeafe. 
— —Peéoral fimple, when duly developed, is. foft, full, dilated, 
its pulfations equal, He obferves farther,. thatthe pulfations 
may have each a kind of undulation, that is, the: dilating of 
the artery is performed. in two times, but with. an\-eafe, foft- 
nefs, and gentle force of ofcillation, which forbid. to confound 
this pulfé with the others. 
— —Guttural is ftrong, with areduplication to each hroke ; zit 
is lefs foft, lefs full, oftentimes more frequent than, the pectoral 
pulfe; and feemingly intermediate between this and,-the nafaly 
which we fhall now defcribe. 
— —Nafal. When this indicates a:critical evacuation of, blood, 
it is hard, full, rebounding brifkly ;, when a mucous excretion, 
it is lefs hard,. lefs full, and rebounding with much _ lefs.. vehe- 
mence and conftancy: this is more,certainly critical.than the 
former. al call 
—Inferior, The pulfations are unequalamong themfelves, and 
have unequal intervals.. Thefe intervals are fometimes fo con- 
fiderable, that they form real intermittanees, according to the 
fpecies of the inferior pulfe, and ,according as. this. fpecies .is 
more or lefs declared. We feel alfo pretty: often a kind of faliency, 
in the artery, which ferves greatly. to charaéterize. the inferior 
pulfe, This pulfe is never fo much developed, fo fupple, and: 
equal, as the faperior pulfe; and without fome nicety.of exa- 
mination, it may be miftaken for the wacritical pulfe. .. 
— —Stomachal, is the leaft developed of all the critical pulfes, 
therefore the moft difficult to be,diftinguithed, from the uncri- 
tical. It is lefs unequal than anyother ;. the artery feems to, 
ftiffen and to quiver under the finger; ,it is often pretty falient, 
the pulfations frequent, with intervals@retty equal... ...., 
— —Inteftinal, is hard and more developed than the former; i its 
pulfations are pretty firong, as it were rounded, and particular. 
ly 
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ly uneqtal, as well in their force as intervals: this is fome- 
what difficult to diftinguith, fince it happens, almoft always, 
that after two or three pulfations pretty equal and high, there 
appear as many which are lefs developed, more quick, more 
clofe, and as it were fubintrant. From hence refults a kind of 
faliency or explofion of the artery, more or lefs regular. ‘To 
the irregularities of this pulfe are joined frequently very remark- 
able intermitrences. ‘ Nor in thefe has it neceffarily any fixed 
order; but may, on the contrary, be diftinguifhed by its dif- 
order, ‘Its intermittences are often followed by a loofenefs of 
it, but the crifis that is to follow it, is moft certainly known 
from its intermittence and irregularity combined. 
— — Menftrual. The irregularity in pulfation and faliency of 
the artery which accompany this pulfe, render it of different dif- 
tinction from the former. Its intermittences, however, are lefs 
frequent, and the pulfe itfelf more ftrong and full, unlefs it ‘be 
complicated with the inteftinal, which fometimes happens. 
This pulfe is fuller and more developed than in a natural ftate, 
with unequal pulfations. « It is falient too, but lefs conftantly, 
frequently, or remarkably fo, than the nafal pulfe ; yet it is’ fuf- 
ficiently perceptible, 
— — Hepatic, has neither hardnefs nor ftiffnefs; is unequal in 
fuch a manner, that two or three pulfations; unequal in them- 
felves, fucceed to the fame number which were perfe€tly equal 
and appareatly natural. It is the moft concentered pulfe next 
to the ftomachal. It is lefs ftrong and alert than the menftrual, 
lefs brifk and irregular than the inteftinal, and never falient but 
when complicated with fome other fpecies of critical pulfe. It 
is fo often compounded with other kinds of critical pulfe, efpe- 
cially with the ftomachal and inteftinal, that it can rarely be 
found fimple ; except at the moment that the crifis of the liver 
is abfolutely determined. 
— —Hemorroidal. This is diftinguifhed by the peculiar i inequa- 
lity of its pulfations. They differ from each other in force, and 
ftill more: in their intervals; and when leaft unequal, appear 
almoft conftantly ta have fomething of the ftate of irritation. 
There are, however, from time to time, fome more dilated, 
and where the clofenefs is lefs fenfible, its moft dilated pulfa- 
tions are quickly followed by others, which are fomewhat re- 
bounding. The order of thefe changes is generally as follows: 
To three cr four pulfations, fomewhat concentered, brifk, re- 
nitent, and almoft equal, fucceed two or three’ fomewhat di- 
bated, as it were, rounded, and lefs equal; the three or four 
following pulfations are febotinding. However, thefe different 
pulfations have this in common, that we feel in them a kind of 
tremor pretty conftant, and they are more frequent and clofe 
7 than 
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than in other kinds of inferior pulfes. There is in this pulfea 
perceptible depth, which, with the.tremor of the pulfations, — 
feems to form the criterion between this and the menftrual 
pulfe; it is alfo lefs dilated, but never “intermittent, uble(S,a 
diarrhea accompany the hemorrhoids. " 

——Urinal, When thisis perfedtly critical it greatly refembles 
the inteftinal. Its pulfations are unequal, but havea diftingtive 
regularity in thefe very inequalities. “You perceive many pulfa- 
tions which gradually diminifh until théy are loft, in a manner; 
under the finger; and they’retorn, from:time to: time, prefervs 
ing the fame regularity. This pulfe-is. the inverfe of the fado- 
dorific pulfe, which’ we thal! foon-deforibe, 

—Univerfal, After having defcribed the varieties of pulte, which 
indicate the critical evacuations by particular excretories, ‘the 
author proceeds’to define’ that’ whicty precedes-evacuationis by 
the thin ; which,’ from its being'an excretory of fuch extent; "we 
have ‘ventured to diftinguith by the term’ Univerfal; - this 
genus there is but one fpecies, namely,‘ the 

~— —Sudorific. This pulfe'is full, ftrongy unequal, having: ied 
modifications accompanied with aa ineqoality; in which fome 
pulfations rife above the generality, and this pradually until the 
laft, which makes itfelf diftinguifhable by a dilatation, and at 
the fame time with a fupplene{s more peréeptible than in the 
other pulfations. This pulfe’ is fometimes : complicated’ with 
others, which is marked by the ftiffnefs, drynefs, faliency, and 
tenfion of the artery, °with an _ in the intervals of the 
pulfations. 

We have thus etinmnerared all the sieaptt: ‘erithdal pulfes des 
fcribed in this tréatife.: The tabulated view in which we have 
éexhibited them, ° we imagined would” ‘rendee tliem more ‘Hntel= 
ligible to our'readers.° ~ f 

It may, perhaps, be neceffary to’ ebteiee, that each’ fpecific 
pulfe forerels’ a critical evacuatiow of ‘pos,. purulent matter; 
 friutus; urine, fecal matter, and’ blood, according to? thet naz 
tare of the excretory from which ic receives a name, cThus 
the puimonary pul@ ddicates an evacwation of mucus,: blood; 
or pus, from ‘thetungs ; the guttural, pas or’ nyecus, ‘from the 
throat; the nafal, muctif Fr blood trom the nofe; and & on 
with tefpe€tto the fpecies of inferior pulfes. 

On'fome of thefe fpeties the author ‘has giversremarks; which; 
ds they are ufeful, and° prove the atcuracy of) his obfervations 
we fhall prefent:o‘owr readers in. our nextoReview. 


[ Yo fe, continued. -} 
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IX. T. be Female Adventurers, Two Vols. 12mo. Pr. 2s. 6d. each. 
Folingfby. " , 


NOT HER, and the fame. The fame infipidity of 
characters, the famé common-place diftrefles, the fame 
improbable and impofible adventures, ‘and, the fame diftegatd 
to ature, reigns inthis, as in all other late publications of the 
like kind. We are not informed whether this is a tranflation 
from the French, or nots: It is:certain. all.its agents and all. its 
mariners are French; and we have.-feen, the. fame events, in- 
cidents, and cataftrophe, like cow-heels, dreffed up in fifty va- 
rious fafhions. All the difference between them lies'in, the fkill 
of the cook ; for, after all,, the difh'is but. eow-heel. al} 

“A young woman of great fortune, but no family, is bred: up 
till fhe is fixteen years of age in a nunnery, ;where the was in 
danger of being fpoiled through. the fantaftic-airs ,her. mothen 
gave herfelf, had) fae not-contracted .an. acquaitttance, with, .a 
fenfible nun, one fifter/Eugenias She is brought home to the 
houfe of her father, who-is a contented cuckold, though: a fen- 
fible; pains-taking man, with a good-heart,-, The mother is-a 
coquétte of the moft abandoned kind... Ten to.one.but a reader, 
by this time, more than expééts that our heroine is exceffively 
handfome; that fhe has a vaft number of lovers,. who are all 
indifferent to her; that fhe is upon the point of being facri- 
ficed im marriage to a duke’s fon, for the fake of his titles. but 
at laft the fees thie man who touched the fiddle-ftring of her 
heart, and the marriage is broke off.—lIt is all even fo; gen- 
tlé reaters—LThe father. Breaks his heart, but, unknown to any 
one; leaves her in pofleffion of a vaftieftate, all enclofed within 
a port-folio, with am injun@ion to difclofe it to no perfon but 
the man fhe fhould marry. Upon his death; her vifible eftate 
was fo fmall, that, all ber lovers forfook her, except her fa- 
vourite, Batbafan, as heis called: Juft in the nick when fhe is 
to make him happy, he fights a duel, kills a marquis (who 
had made. too free with her charafter) is arrefted, and is go- 
ing to receive fentence of death, when, our heroine, by her mo- 
néy, prevails with the jailor to let him ot This he effe&s 
along with the jailor’s daughter in.man’s cloaths, who falls in 
love with him, and difcovers herfelf to Barbafan: in an un» 
lucky moment he gets her with childs they efcape to Franck- 
fort, where fhe’ paffes for his wife, after taking care to inter- 
cept at the poft-office all the letters fent him from his friends 
at Paris. 

Our heroine, who is the very pink of delicacy, good-man- 
ners, virtue, &c. &c. goes to Frankfort, where fhe knew he 
Was, in man’s cloaths ; and there juft had a peep at him and 
his 
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his fuppofed wife at .church, which convincing: her of. his 
nfidelity; the drives back to Paris, without farther enquiry. 
He has a glimpfé too of her at church, and endeavours to find 
her out; but, alas! the bird is flown. He falls into a> fit of 
the fullens, quarrels with his. miftrefs, and leaves her;-though 
the is big with child:—Our: heroine, upon: her return to ‘Paris; 
to. be revenged of her lover, marries a prefident:of the parlia+ 
metit, a.man of ¢xquifite good fenfe and great victwé, who is 
deeply in Jove. with, her, though the does not care five farthings 
for bis perfon.. While thev are: hving lovingly ‘together, the 
parfon of the parith carries her to:an inn, }where a woman, 
who is juft deliveredsof.a boy, is:expiring, but has life: énough 
remaining to. tell her, that:the boy owas Barbafan’s, and.that 
fhe was the jailor’s daughter, who had made all the mifchief 
between him and hers’ | "est 

The fuppofed author takes the child, foudiesi it, but keeps’ the 
adventure fecret fromher hufband, who, bowertr, by fome! un- 
lucky {py or other, being intoemedicf his wife’s fondnefs fot 
the child, immediately concludes) it was her: own, by Barbafan. 
He falls fick, taxes her with her crime; the clears her{élfj-and he 
dies. She retires to’ one of his-eftates, to. indulge Jherafflic~ 
tion: but while fhe was walking ia a lonely foreft, arofhan 
duke, whom her mother had married; hearing of her -vaft for- 
tune, attempts to carry her off; when a ftranger comesvinthe 
very nick of time, attacks the duke, runs him. through the 
body, but is -himfelf mortally wounded by his antagonift’s.at- 
tendants. ‘The reader may fafely fwear, that her deliverer is 
no other than Barbafan; but the fearcely knows! it: till: he 
is dead, She then fhuts herfelf ep io the fame convent: with 
Eugenia, and takes eare of the bantling’s education, sane 
has. afterwards a great poft in the French army. if 

Intermixed with the principal ftory, are the ‘adventures of 
her friend Eugenia; but the names of the. perfons: fhe em- 
ploys, and the incidents fhe relates, are fuch outrages upon all 
credibility, that we fhall not analyfethem. 


aah ‘ =e * 
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10. Britith Liberties; or, the uals Subjes loheotaooes ¢ con- 
‘taining, the Laws that form the Bafis of thofe Livertier, with Ob- 
fervations therecn.. Alfo, an introductory Effay on Political Liber- 

and a comprebenfive View of the Conftitution of Great-Britain. 
+ . Pr. 6s. Dilly. 


HE editor of this performance, in his preface, feems to 
acknowledge, that it is little more than a compilation, 

Tt is, however, ufhered in by an introduétion; which is an ori- 
Vou. XX. November, 1765. Cec ginal — 
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ginal compofition, and treats of the principles of civil policy 
in general, and of the Britith conftitution in particular, in the 
manner of Mr. Locke. The author quotes’ Montefquieu and 
RowSeau, both of thei foreigners, and the latter fo grofly ig- 
porant of the Englith government, that the following is a tran- 
flation from the French, ‘here cited: * The people of England 
think they are free; they are very much miftaken; they are 
enly fo during the ele&ion of members of parliament. The 
moment thefe are chofen, they are flaves, they are nothing. 
The manner in which they employ the thort moments of their 
liberty, is fuch, that they deferve to lofe it." Perhaps, greater 
ponfenfe and more falthood never were: crammed into fewer 
lines. The parliament of England is the guardian of the 
liberties of the people, and there. is not a member who com- 
poles it who may not be punifhed if he violates the laws of 
England. A foreigner, however, nevercan diveft himfelf of 
the idea that the legiflative and executive powers of cur con- 
fhitution are not feparate and independent of each other. Both 
boufes of parliament joined together, cannot take a fhilling, 
on a civil account, from the pocket of any Britith tubject, 
or detain him a fingle hour in prifon. Cafes of privilege are 
not civil matters. The editor, in contradiftinétion to pofitive 
law, very properly takes notice that * the public fafety, or good, 
is the end of all public inftitutes, as it was of the Roman laws ; 
Salus papuli fuprema lex ef.’ 

This introduction is fucceeded by obfervations on fome of 
the moft effential laws that follow in his work, which are taken 
from the beit authorities. Next follows a colleGion of all 
the-editions of ‘Magna-Charta, and its confirmations, with va- 
rious other matters, the knowledge of which is not very com- 
mon, though abfolutely neceflary for every Britith fubje& who 
values either his liberty or property. ‘To this fucceeds a com- 
prehenfive view of Englith parliaments, judicioufly and accu- 
tately drawn up, The grounds on which the Petition of Rights 
in the third year of Charles I. is founded, together with thofe of 
the habeas corpus a&t, and the abolition of the Star-chamber, are 
fully and traly exhibited; and we meet with fome curious ftric- 
tures upon the nature of excommunication, with direétions to 
prevent, and take it off, to which writ the author feems to be 
no great friend. | 

The fyftem of toleration towards proteftant diffenters, and 
the ftated laws concerning papifts, are copioufly and faithfully 
exhibited; and the whole is clofed with the fubftance of our 
laws concerning juries; fubjeéts peculiarly feafonable at this 
juandue, . 


We think the work before us is executed with fidelity, care, 
6 and 
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and judgment, the only qualities requifite in a publication of 
this kind; nor do we know where fo much knowledge of the 
Englith laws ahd’ conititution can be purchafed at fo cheap 4 
price. 


11. 4 concife Account of North- America; containing a Defcription of 
the feveral Britifh Colonies on that Continent, inchidiiig the Iflands 
“of Newfdundland, Capé-Breton, &c. By Major Robert Ro- 
“Bets. 8vo. ~ Pr. 3s. © Millan, | 


_ Works -of this nature may be, confidered as a kind of al- 
manec; and iodeed,.when we confider the particular circtim- 
ftances of our Amerjcan provinces at, this time, we with that 
fome more authentic account of them than has yet appeared, 
was publifhed; and that the alterations to which the feveral 
overnments are fubject, were authenticated as occafion may of- 
in The relations we have from Charlevoix, La Hontan, and 
other French’ writers, concerning the American Indians, may 
have been faithful at the titne thofe authors wrote; but the 
thange of the poffeffors mnuft uidoubtedly give North-America 
a new ee 
‘The work before us is very properly called concife. The hit. 
torical part of it, we apprehend, is extrafed chiefly from for- 
mer publications. The defcriptive part is valuable, becaufe it 
exhibits a view of the country afd its favages, at the’ time that 
Mr. Rogers had occafion to be well acquainted with it. The 
credibitiry of his accounts, however, refts upon the moral cha- 
rafter of the author, of whofe perfon we Know nothing ; ; tho’ 
we are rather pre-pofletied in his favour, by,the air of open- 
nefs with which “he writes, unmixed with the marvellous. 
We own the perufat of his book hu’ given us pleafure, and 
till one better authenticated appears, we fliall hold if in 
efteern.: The pi€ture which Mr. Rogers has exhibited .of the 
eaperot Ponteack, is new and curious, and his charaélér would 
‘appear to vat satrsetstie in the hands of a grout sedate ge- 
pis. 


‘m2. Fourwals of Major Robert Rogers: containing an Account of 
thé feveral Excurfiens he made under the Generals who commanded 
ufon the Continent of North-America, daring the date War. 
8vo. Pr. 5s. Millan, 


Though thefé Journals, as we have obferved in the faft arti- 
tle, mult, as to their credibility, dépend gréatly on the author’s 
moral charaéter, yet we perceive he has ftrengthened his rela- 
tions by the military authorities to which he’ was fubjeéted, and 
the communications which he fen€ to his fuperiors.° The fa- 
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tigues he underwent in the courfe of his duty, according to his 
own account, would be almoft incredible, were they not confirm- 
ed by the unquettionable relations of perfons in the like circum- 
{ftances. Ifthe author has obtained a government in the coun- 
try he was fo inftrumental in reducing, we very heartily with 
him joy. : : 


13. The Memoirs of Lieut. Henry Timberlake, (who accompanied 
the three Cherokee-Indians ¢o England éw the Year 1762) con- 
tai ning whatever he obferved remarkable, or worthy of public No- 

tice, during his Travels to and from that Nation ; wherein the 
Country, Government, Genius, and Cuftems of the Inhabitants; 
are authenzically deferibed,, 8vo. Pr. 38. Millan. 


We have been informed, that the profits. arifing from this 
publication are to be applied to relieve the very great diftreffes 
of the author’s widow ; but were that not the cafe, we fhould 
not fcruple to recommend it to our readers as a very curious, 
inftrudtive, and entertaining narrative. We cannot be too well 
acquainted with the manners of the interior Americans, where 
it is certain Mr. Timberlake refided for a coAfiderable time, 
His adventures, like thofe of major Rogers, are full of difficul- 
tics and dangers ; and, to one not accultomed to, that, couns 
try, they appear to be fcarcely fupportable by human nature. 
The ftile, though not ornamented, is per{picuous, and far from 
being inelegant. We cannot read the author’s narrative with- 
out lamenting the difficulties into which a man may be brought 
.by over trading himfelf upon court credit. 


14. The Principles. of the Englith Language digefed: or, Englith 
Grammar reduced to Analogy. By James Elphinfton. Two 
Vols, i2mo. Pr, 83. Vaillant, 


We have, upon more occafions than. one (fee vol. xix. 
p. 199) given our opinion in. general as to.works of this kind. 
That before us is one of the moft bulky, laborious, and ufelefs 
we have feen, and exhibits two incredibilities; the firft is,2that 
a man fhould be ingenious enough to coin three hundred and 
ninety-three pages of pretty clofe print..(which «the -firkt 
volume of this work contains) into good bard Englifh fter- 
ling nonfenfe; the fecondis, that he fhould be fo far miftaken 
as to imagine, that his book could .ever-find-either readers or 
buyers, to defray the, tenth part of his expences,in. paper.and © 
print. ‘To thew, however, that we have no malevolence -of 
any kind towards Mr. Elphinfton, we acknowledge, that_his 
fecond volume (in which he treats of Englith profody, or verfi- 
ficdtio sn) contains feveral very accurate obfervations upon tbe 
2 me- 
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mechanifin of:our poetry ; and we have fo good an opinion of 
his abilities as a {chool-mafter, that we fhall condefcend: to give 
chim a word of advice : Contra& your work, good Mr, Elphia- 
fton, into the fize of a fhilling fchool-book ; lay your judicious 
countryman Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Language before 
-you; apply his plan to the Englith; endeavour, as much as 
you can, to eftablith a conformity {which we believe to be very 
practicable between the two languages) but meddle not with 
founds, unlefs you can obtain from nature the temper-pin of 
every ear, tongue, and throat in the kingdom. 


15. Grammatical Ot/fervations on the Englith Language, drawn xp 
particularly with a View to Praice. By the Rev. Mr. F a 
1zmo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Robfon. 


This little work is executed on a plan fomewhat refembling 
that which we recommended to Mr. Elphinfton in the laft ar- 
ticle, but ftill it is too much employed upon founds, which ever 
were, are, and will be, arbitrary. —-* Ch (fays the author) 
founds hard in words derived from the Greek, as chymif?; like 
tch in Englith words, as chat, church; like f2 in French words, 
‘as machine, chaife, chamads. C is not heard in verdi&, viduals ; 
nor ch in /cheduie, fcbifm.’ From this quotation it appears, that 
before an Englifh fcholar can pronounce his own language, he 
muft underitand Greek and French; not to mention that we 
are afraid Mr. Fleming’s ears are in fault, when he fays that 
the ¢ is not heard in werdi@. But we really are tired in re- 
viewing works of this ufelefs kind, which multiply every month, 
and are the genuine offspring of Ignorance begot upon Pedan- 
try; a pedantry, too, that has not even the fimalleft know- 
ledge of the liberal arts or claffical learning to recommend it. 


a6. The Ladies Friend. From the French of Monfeur de Gra- 


viaes, i2mo. Pr. 2s... Nicoll, 


The performance before us is acento of hackney’d pane- 
gyrics in praife of women, and a colleétion of their names, and 
the virtues or qualities for which they are renowed; but 
they are almoft entirely confined to French ladies. The 
author divides his performance into different heads, His firft 
chapter treats of the ftate of women in fociety; the fecond, of 
the ftudies that are’'moft proper for the fex ; and the third, of 
the employments of women ; in which thofe of the modern 
French ladies are not exhibited in the moft favourable light. 
The author tells us particularly of three French ladies, who 
out-danced, not only all the gentlemen, but all the peafants in 
the country, though the frolic coft.one of them her life, The 
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fubje& of diverfions employs the fourth chapter ; the luxury of 
women the fifth; and their drefs the. fixth. In this laft “th 
author is very fevere upon -thofe ladies who take pains to leffen 
their beauty by the red and white they lay upon their faces; 
and this part of his performance is very tolerable. In the fe- 
venth chapter, the temper and humour of women are dif- 
cuffed; and we can venture to recommend fome paflages: of it 
to our. Englifh ladies. The reader may be fure our author would 
not omit love and gallantry, which is the fubject of his eighth 
chapter, as marriage is of his ninth. ‘The education of chil- 
dren takes up the tenth; the virtues of women the eleventh ; 
and here the author takes care to celebrate the gentienefs and 
chearfuloefs of his own mother ; a piece of moft important in- 
formation to the public! 

Though we are far from difcommending either the defign 
or the execution of this work, yet we have much better per- 
formances on the fame fubje& written by Englifhmen, which 
are now f{carcely to be found any where, except under the 
fruiterer’s bafket, or in the trunk-maker’s fhop. 


37. A Candia Refutation of the Charges brought againf the Prefent 
Minifiers. 8v0. Pr.is. Newbery. 


This pamphlet is written in favour of the prefent miniftry, 
and (if we are not miftaken) it has been already gutted for the 
benefit of public news-papers. The author’s abilities feem to 
be much upon a par with thofe of the writer he pretends to 
anfwer ; and the flimfy pamphlet-jobber is fo confpicuous in 
both, that we are tempted to think them the production of the 


fame pen. 


18. A View of the Advantages of Inland Navigations : with a Plan 
of a Navigable Canal, intended for a Communication between the 
Ports of Liverpoolaend Hull. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6. Becket. 


We congratulate the public on the noble fpirit which di- 
Ringuithes his prefent majefty’s reign, for introducing inland 
navigation into his dominions. ‘ This nation (as our author 
obferves) is peculiarly indebted to the duke of Bridgwater, for 
very great improvements in the conftruction and management 
of them; and efpecially for afcertaining the expence of compleating 
thefe noble works.’ Our author writes with a precifion and per- 
fpicuity that can arife only from bis great knowledge of the fub- 
je&t, which is one of the moft important that ever was laid 
before the public. But as it turns chiefly upon commercial 
and topographical points; and as the pamphlet itfelf confifts 


of no more than forty pages, it will not admit of any quo- 
tations. 
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tations. We fhall only add an obfervation of our own, which 
may ferve as an additional recommendation to the propofed 
advantages, namely, that in the préfent low ftate of popu- 
lation in England, the diminution of hands in any one manu- 
facture, labour, or bufinefs, fo as that the fame quantity of 
work is performed, cannot be too much encouraged. The 
inland navigation in France is the chief glory of Lewis thé 
XIVth’s reign. 3 | 


19. A Dialogue concerning the Subjeion of Women to their Hufbands. 
Publifbed for the Benefit of all bis Majefty’s Married Subjeds, in 
Great-Britain, Ireland, and the Dominions thereunto belonging 
and appertaining. In which is interfperfed, fome Obfervations 
on Court/bip, for the Ufe of the Batchelors. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Wilkie. 


The obfervations in this dialogue are almoft as trite as the 
words of the matrimonial fervice. ‘The good man who is go- 
verned by his wife may purchafe this pamphlet for her edi- 
fication, if he pleafes: but we will venture to affirm, that a 
woman of fenfe will be more influenced by tendernefs and af- 
fection than by all the arguments which this or any other writer 
can produce : the reft of the fex will never be directed by the 
nature and reafon of things. 


20. ATreatifeon Domeftic Pigeons; comprehending all the different 
Species known in England. Deferibing the Perfe@ions and Imper- 
SfeBions of each, agreeable to the great Improvement they are at 
this time arrived at. Together with the Method of building and 
furnifbing a Loft, Area, Trap, &c. The Method of breeding the 
maft curious and valuable Sorts, as pradtifed by the beft Fanciers. 
With Obfervatious and Remarks on their Diet; the Diftempert 
they are fubje@ to, and the Method of curing them: With the 
fraudulent Methods ufed in the Sale of bad Pidgeons, clearly demon 
frrated. Carefully compiled from the beft Authors. 8v0. Pr. 25, 6d, 
Jewed. Burry. i 


We cannot give this performance the applaufe that the 
pompofity of the title feems to require. We have known pid- 
geon-fancying become a difeafe with people of more than mid- 
dling underftanding, but lefs than middling circumftances ; 
and we remember fome inftances when the keeping domeftic 
pidgeons has fo much reduced their owners, that they could 
keep no other domeftics, and were at laft obliged to become 
domeftics in the parith poor-houfé, To improve the breed of 
pidgeons fit for the table, which we conceive to be very prac- 
ticable, would be a laudable undertaking, and equal to any of 
the modern improvements in the animal or vegetable fyftem ; 
ff, Cc4 , and 
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and if the author, in the next edition of his book, can dif- 
cover a method for retrieving the breed of the true Turnham- 
Green pidgeons, ourfelves will mount the roftrum in his fa- 
vour. Mean while, as we fet down nought in malice, we recom- 
mend this book to all readers who have fortunes and leifure to 
qualify them for fo innocent and fo agreeable an amufement as 
that of pidgecn- -fancying, it being the’ beft treatife of the kind 
that has appeared in the Englith language. 


25. The Reformation of the Church of England, reformed ; or, Pra- 
pyfals and Dire&ions for recovering and jixing it in its former Pu- 
rity, and upon its criginal fablifhment ; in a ferious Addrefs and 
Appeal to the Parifponers of St. Stephen, Coleman ftreet, on the 
prefent and late Management of their parachial Affairs, 80. 

' Pr. is. 6d. Nicoll. 


A parochial hurlothrumbo compofition !—We know nothing 
of the faéts, fome of which are fcandalous and indecent : We 
therefore muft condemn the publication, which feems to come 
from an over- heated brain. | 


22. Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigie in Eccl. §. Marie 
 -Prid. Ferm. poft Feft, 8: Michael. 1765. 4 T. Rutherforth, 
S§.7. P. Regio. gto. Pr. 6d. Richardfon. 


This difcourfe contains fome excellent advice, which merits 
the attention of every fiudent in theology. 


23. The Crucifixion: a postical Efay. By Thomas Zouch, M.A. 
4to. Pr. is. Dodfiey. 

We cannot, by any means, allow this eflay to ftand in the 
firft clafs of poetical compofitions: for though the author has, 
with fome ingenuity, repreiented the different paflions with 
which the daughters of Jerufalem, the two thieves, the traitor 
Judas (provided he was alive) the judge, the beloved difciple, 
and the mother of Jefus, may be fu a to have been af- 
fedied, during the crucifixion, yet he has often betrayed a want 
of judgment, or, as we will rather fuppofe, a want of attention, 


* Wild amaze 
Seizd all the hoft of heav’n, moaning their-God, 
In agony transfixt, his ev’ry fenfe 

A window to affliGion: forrow fill’d 

Their tide of tragic woe, and chang’d the note 
From fervent rapture to the gloomy ftrain 

Of deepeft lamentation. O how pure 

Th’ efulgence of his bounty, that completes 
Redemption’s mighty work, the fource of joy.’ 
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In this quotation, the firft line is inconfiftent with the laft, 
or at leaft with this apoftrophe : 


© All heav’n beheld, 
And hymn’d in admiration’s loudeft notes. 
Thee crucify’d.’ 


Wild amaze, is an exprefion which cannot, »perhaps, with 
any propriety, be applied to angels; however, on this occa- 
fion, it is moft probable, that nothing happened but what they 
had reafon to expect (feeAéts iii. 18.) and in reality to applaud. 
God is faid to have been transfixt im agony, though he is certainly 
impafible: the poet, therefore, fhould have charaéterifed the 
fufferer by fome other appellation. In the fucceeding lines, 
affliion enters in at a window, and forrow fills a tide of tragic 
Woe. 

But, left the author fhould complain that we have done him 
injuflice, by producing only one exceptionable paffage as a {pe- 
cimen of his performance, we fhall acquit ourfelves of that im- 
putation by exhibiting one of the moft pathetic : 


‘ What pencil’s glowing colours know to paint . 
A mother’s deep diftrefs? faft by the-crofs 
With eyes and hands uplifted, wrapp’d in wee 
All motionlefs and mute, fhe views her fon, 
Her God beneath the weight of others fins 
Bow his afflicted head. . Thus Eve, abforpt 
In forrow’s trance, hef darling. offspring ey’d 
Welv’ring in blood: expreffive filence fpoke 
Her pangs of agony, the big-fwoln tear 
Burft down her cheek: around her beauteous form 
The golden treffes flow’d in rude diforder, 
Whillt Adam at her fide in vain affay’d , 
Bland confolation. Secret grief o’erwhelms 

_ Maria’s throbbing breaft. Now languor wan 
Unnerves each fenfe: tender remembrance foon 
Wakes in her foften’d heart the fond, fond {cenes, 
When {weet domeftic peace confirm’d her blifs, 
Sheiter’d beneath a hufband’s faithful arm 
From humbling infamy. Thrice happy pair! 
They gently trod the flow’ry path of life: 
They ate the bread of temp’rance, round their board 
Contentment laugh’d, blithe as a blooming bride. 
Lull’d on her lap the ixfant’ God- head oft’ 
Repos’d him weary. Tho’ no trumpet’s found, 
No hoft of cherubim his praife attun’d, 
Maternal rapture on his lovely name 
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With. fondnefs dwelt: ponder’d each pleafing fign 
“* “Of future fplendor.—Oh! what an awful change! 

The rude wind tempefts the bright dawn of hope. 

Mute is the tongue of eloquence that aw’d 

A liftning multitude: languid the lips 

That finil’d complacence round, and ev’ry grace 

Gently :diffus’d. Dim in its ghaftly orb 

The beaming eye of majefty is funk,’ 


© Timantes, in the facrifice of Iphigenia, gave Calchas a 
forrowful look; he then painted Ulyffes more forrowful; and 
afterwards, her uncle Menelaus with all the grief and concern 
in his countenance which his pencil was able to difplay. By 
this gradation he had exhaufted the paffion, and had no art left 
for the diftrefs of her father Agamemnon, which required the 
firongeft heightening of all. He therefore covered up his head 
in his garment, and left the fpetator to imagine that excefs of 
anguifh, which colours were unable to exprefs.’—Our author 
has rightly introduced the mother of Jefus, the laft; but the 
defcription is’ not conducted in a proper manner. The fimile 
has an ill effeét; it diverts our attention from the mother of 
Jefus, and leffens our concern for der, by prefenting another 
objeé in equal diftrefs. The reprefentation begins as it fhould 
end; for, as the author has managed it, our affeétions cool, 
and we forget the moft diftrefsful part of the fcene, while we 
are amus’d with impertinent images, a happy pair, a fow'ry 
path, and a blooming bride. 


24. The Book of Lamentations for the Lofs of bis Royal Highnef; the 
Dake of Cumberland. Folio. Pr. 6d. Cooke. 


This Book of Lamentations, which is really a very deplora- 
ble compofition, is diftinguifhed by a malevolence and rancour 
which our author, like the wolf in theep’s cloathing, attempts 
to cover by a clumfy imitation of the prophet Jeremiah : this 
copy, however, is as inferior to the divine original, as it is af- 
feéted, barbarous, and unnatural in itfelf, and contains a re- 
iteration of all that fcurrility and reproach which malice and 
ignorance has, for fome time paft, poured forth againft a 
neighbouring nation. 


25. A Paftoral Elegy on the Death of bis Royal Highnefs William, 
Duke of Cumberland. By J. P. Stock, 4.M. 410. Pr. 6d. 
Peat. 


When we hear of a Paforal Elegy, it is reafonable to expec 
the {weet voice of the thepherd complaining with that artlefs 
fimplicity, that genuine parity, which flows from the imme- 
. diate 
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diate fountains of nature; but, alas! this has no refemblance 
to the tuneful pipe that wakes the fold; nor, indeed, of any 
thing, but the difmal howling of a mungrel cur, who, if abfence 
of the fhepherd, has affumed his authority, and, by the diftnal 
tone of his voice, appears to be near famifhed. = 

This produ@ion is evidently compiled from feveral Ssheie of 
the like fort, as the events which it relates have not. the. Jeaft 
conneétion.—In one of the Duke’ 5, battles, 


© Infatiate death, unfatisfied with prey, 
Roams here and there with /arge gigantic ftcides, 
Confufion over either army rides.’ 


Surely, an elegant compliment to the.commander ! — but, 


¢ At length, through cowardice of our allies, 
Fair conquett from the Englifh army flies.’ 


We are informed in a fubfequent note, that thefe fame allies 
were the Portuguefe. This is, indeed, an unfortunate reference, 
which our author, in his hurry of colle€tion, had forgot to 
omit.—After the various fatigues of a life employed in war, 
we are told, that, 


‘ To manhood grown 
William the great, the nation’s only choice ; 
I go, he cry’d, &c. 

Ye fwains of Windfor, chiefly you may moaz, 
William’s departed, never to return! 





26. A Monody on the Deceafe of bis Royal Highnefs William Au | 
guftus, Duke of Cumberland ; addreféd to the honourable ——. 
4to: Pr.is. Becket. 


Although this poem by no means rifes above mediocrity, 
which is often faid to be the worft degree of poetry, it is yet 
much fuperior to the two laft articles. There appear a few 
feattered rays of genius, here and there, like meteors in a 
cloudy fky ; but they are frequently eclipfed by affectation, or 
loft in the tawdry glare of bombaft. 


© While battle ftalk’d in horrid wafe, 

Was he not fierce as northern 4/af, 

That fplits the mountain-fide ? 

But footh’d by fweet returning peace, 
Was he not mild as fofteft breeze, 

That tkims the fummer tide ?” 


Alas! how barren muft the invention. be that produced fuch 


miferable rhymes! What occafion is there for that fercene/ in 
the 
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the fecond line? is it not ‘a blemifh in a general? The idea of 
fplitting the mountain, is traly burle{que.—-The fourth ftanza 
ends thus : 


* Our:country’s champion, ftay, and pride, 
Our freedom’s bulwark, welfare’s guide, 
Ah ! is he then no more?’ 


What a lame, drawing, foporific line, is this lafi! 


© Nor yet difdain the kindly dew, 
Diftilling from.a heart fo true, 
Should bathe my meaner brealt.’ 


This figure is laboured, barbarous, and almoft unintelligible. | 


* When has he feen, in Want’s chill fhade, 
The drooping bud of Genius fade, 
And cheerlets fall away !— 
*T was his, the pining plant to rear, 
To bid its burfting bloom appear 
Jo all the pride of.day.’ - 


The third line of this ftanza ferves no other purpofe but to 
rhyme with the laft, which is unnaturally inflated. Whena 
prince becomes eminently diftinguithed as a friend and encou- 
rager of the fine arts, his lofs is certainly felt with univerfal re- 
gret; the Mufes, who are rarely favoured with fuch pa- 
tronage, lament his death with the moft pathetic and - ten- 
der complaints, and are anxious to crown his tomb with never- 
fading laurels.—But, if the laft cited verfes of this monody be 
true, which {although we-have the greateft veneration for the 
memory of his royal highnefs) prefents us with a part of 
his chara&ter, we confefS never to have heard before, the 
Mufes have certainly been very ungrateful, in not offering their 
oblations at ‘the funeral of their patron, as it would be a molt 
fcandalous and malicious libel againit the daughters of Jove, to 
accufe them of being the authors of any of the above produc- 
tions. 


27. 4 Sermon on the Death of his Revel Highnefs William, Duke 
of Cumberland, who. died O€tober 31, 1765. Preached at 
Barbican and Pinners-Hall, November 10, 1765. By F. Webb. 
4te. Pr.is. Kearfley, 


This author is by no means deftitute of genius; his fiile and 
fentiments are lively; but we can fay nothing in praife of his 
difcretion, when we fee him, in a fermen, which he dedicated to 
the king, breaking out into a violent invective againft a late 
adminiftration. Nor can we applaud his judgment when we 
find 
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find him infinuating that the death of.his royal highnefs was “a 
ftroke of heaven, defigned as a chaitifement for our fins,” 


28, A Sermom, accafioned by the Death of bis lite Royal Highnefi. 
William. Auguitus,. Duke of Cumberland j "preached at St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark, and at she Eve vening Ledture, Hanover- 
Street, Long-Agre,, November. 10, 1705, By Benj. feb 
Se. Pr, 6d. Young. ¥ diene 1" 


habia 


A fight delineation: of. the chara@er of. his late royal igh 
nefs, with moral reflections 1 in an Spices! file. hive 


293 idl estan di the Deceafi' of his Reyal-Biebrof the pe Bae Lit 
Heroic Prince William Augultis,, Duke, of) Cumberland. 4 
Benjamin Wallim 8vo, Pr. 6¢.;; Buckland. |.) os, 


‘Tit poftible that an intelligent reader thoald ferioirfty dtreria 
to this difcourfe, When ‘the author, | in explaining thefe words, 
Flow are the mighty fallen! fagacioufly informs us, that David, 
in this’ paflage,~ does not fpeak of 'a” genéral falling” from his 
horfe, but of the death of Saul and Jonathan? > Crean any-one 
refrain from a fmile when he is told that ¢ in one day this great 
man (the duke) appearéd in court, bétheon eat and in hea- 
ven 1” Such pacrilitiesare ineonfiftent witH the dignity of a heir 
tian orator, The pious reader, cna bs. be edified by 


our poate "moral tefecQiions. |. q eid 
btyiars 


~ a dite preacted before bis Bueloace Tanai. Rennanbs ‘i: 
Governor, the Honourable bis Majefly’s Council, and the: bongur- 
able Houfé of Reprefentatives, of the Prowince of the, Maflathu- 

| fetts Bay, ix New-England. May,-29, (17.65./ | Reine the) di~ 

 cmiperfary for the Ele&ion-of bis Majefy’s-Council for the Prowines. 
By Andrew Eliot, 4!M., Pafar: fe a igi Batten: Sus. 

= °Proisse Meress »') 3 
“A fenfible diftourte: on the chara pA a “good riers” and 


the ‘duty of fabjects: ow did wa 


|. e°nsey 


, 3f t Chearful Thoughts on the Happinefs oft Reli igious Ei t%: “Small 
Bob Pr. ts 6d. Bethérs 9 62 uo vomeg 


_») This. treatife deferves our warmeft, recammendation, ‘ The 
author, with great vivacity, expofes.the abfurdity of that 
gloomy. devotees, who: imagine that religion confifts ina monk- 
ith abftraaion from. the world, a renunciation of all earthly 
enjoyments, or a rigorous maceration of the body and Spirit. 
He reprefents to us~the infinite benevolence-of the-Supreme 


Being, and the amiable nature of religion ; and haying. fhewn 
. that 
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that virtue is the fourcé of happinefs in evéry fcene of exiftence, 
he concludes with this patheti¢ addrefs to- his‘ reader, on the im- 
portance of a religious life. 

é Immortality, reader, is no fable. _ Immortality is not the 
fitioti of priefts to awe and enflave the world, Eternity is no 
dream, no ideal romantic illufion. God hath promifed it : 
that Being, whofe veracity is inviolable, hath appointed os the 
heirs of it. This inheritanee, to whieh we are thus’ raifed; is 
not indeed in this life. * This is notour home. This isnot 
the Chriftian’s. portion, or the Chriftian’s reft. We can only 
in this probationary fcene anticipate its joys, and by dévout 
meditations antedate the unutterable vafthefs and plenitude of 
its felicity. - This inheritance is in reverfion.’ itis beyond ‘the 
grave. Religion infures it to us. Death will introduce us to 
it.. .We mutt pafs through the valley of the fhadow of death 
before the fight of its happy, fhores falute our enraptured view. 
This earthly boufe of our tabernacle muft he diffolved before 
we fully know the ‘joys, which God hath prepared for thofe 
who love him.’ 


32+ Prafical Chriftianity, illuftrated in. Nine Traés om Various 
Subjeas. By Samuel Walker, 4,.B., izmo, Pr, 35. 
Dilly. 


This peslerinines is » ndegeed to the tafie of thofe nein 
who, inftead of improving their underftandings, and redtifying 
‘their errors, doze over a religious book, ‘deploring thé eoreen- 
tion and impotency of their mental powers. 

The author re prefettts human nature as * effentially eaithly, 
-fenfaal, devilifh,’ arid . atankind asa race of: beings * under a 
-moral: impo ffibilisy either of difcerning, willing or effedting: any 
one, the healt -fpiritual or divine thing.’ 

He fpeaks of Chriftianity, in the title of thie work, ‘as 2 
practicable fyftem, but .iscnot this incompatible with, doftrines 
which reprefent Chriftians in general as mere paflive, ioftrn- 
ments in the hands of God? Or, however, aré not the pofi- 
‘tions abovementioned.caiculated to extinguith every fark. of 
generous emulation, and fink the mind in‘a ftate of {piritual 
flumber? h 

Thé whole merit of this book confifts in the anthor’s piety. | 
There is no ingenuity in the compofition. In she ninth article 
évery paragraph refounds with a repetition of the text, there és 
but a flep between me and death*, ‘his, we fuppofe, might 


2a } eee. _ - in = =. al -' -_-= 
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* 1 Sam. xx, 3. 
have 
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have its effe& on fome of Mr. Walker’s congregation ‘at Traro, 
but can never fupply the place of an argament, or ‘be agree- 
able to a judicious reader. 


33- StriGures on the Commentary and Conference of the Reverend 
Mr. Dodd, Chaplain in Ordinary to bis Majefy: with Reflee- 
tions on the Reverend Mr. Heathcote’s Ufe of Reafon. By Mr. 
Antininny T. 80. Pr. 2s. | Folingfby. 


This author attacks Mr, Dodd moft unmercifully, and ia 
many inftances, we muft confefs, very juftly. But. Mr. Anti. 
ninny has his foibles; he is a prefefied admirer of Hutchinfen, 
and explains the hiftory of the creation upon the. ptiociples of 
that celebrated writer of gibberith. The following, paragraph 
may entertain the reader, and give him a fufficient idea of the, 
comments of Mr. Dodd, and the ftri@ures of, Mr, Antininpy. 

‘Mr. Dodd hath, he fays, diligently confulted the beft and moft 
able writers upon the Sacred Scriptures, with. the Jewihh. writers, to, 
the number of, I can’t tell how many; and therefore. we may, 
conclude, he hath compreffid and canfalidated the light, to. be had) 
from them, into a body of natural philofophy, the beft that; 
could be had, from fo many Chriftian writers, befides the 
Jewith, for the benefit of bis reader: and what. that iS), we, 
have juft feen. I would not fuppofe he has played.thofe, able 
eriters falfe, and given us, as their fenfe; what they never 
give, as their own; for in truth, many of them are able 
writers; but rather, that he has only dipped into fome oftthem, 
or that they have not pretended: to explain the creation, orthe 
flood ; but taking it for granted, as imgood manners mutft, 
that he has read them all, and that he could get nothing het- 
ter from them, than what we have been a confidering, let him. 
blame no man for faying, a better account was wanted, than 
they could give, till he has juftified that account to the world, 
Darknefs he annihilates; the Spirit he makes'a God of; the 
light he makes a ghoft of; it comes in and out at the key. 
hole, is nothing, but juft while it appears; it flides about, 
comes, is gone; nobody knows where, nor how; nor what 
becomes. of it, or what it is fed:and: fupported’ by, ' while: it is 
here ; in fhort, he might as. well have-called it a priwatidn' of 
darknefi, as he does darknels a privation. of light, and sid’ -hisi 
hands, as he hath his thoughts, of the trouble of both at once, 
His chaos is a moft curious olla podrida, and | have fet it before 
the reader, as a curiofity. The firmament, called the ftrength 
of God, is dwindled down into the elafticity of the air; the 
waters that covered the whole-furface, and fill the great womb 
of the earth, he lodges in the mouths of that great fea; ftoring 
the 
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the atmofphere, tho’ with a body of them, thick énough to 
have as_entirely darkened the fun, and intercepted all benefie 
from it to the earth, as a brafs wall would have done, for fix. 
teen hundred years to the flood, that the clouds might have 
rain enough, for fear the great deep fhould nor, to drown the 
earth ; and. down they come; and then run off the declivity of 
the earth into the feas, which now could hold them all, but 
before were not big enough ; and what was very good of them, 
they were fo civil as not to mount again to their cock-loft in the 
air, left every bumpkin fhould laugh at their being there, when 
it was vifible that they were not. There are other curious ob- 
fervations and difcoveries in Mr. Dodd’s notes, which I have 
taken pains to expand, for the benefit of carelefs readers ; for 
Hie has an art of comprefling ‘is matter together, that you fhall 
often find more of it in four lines in him, than in twice four 
pages in Bebmen or Bunyan, But Ihave done with them for 
the prefent, till what relates to the revelation of chriftianity 
comes,’ together with his explanation of the Cherubim; when 
perhaps we may lay our loggerheads together once more; only 
I muft now havea word or two with him, on fome paflages in 
his Conference*.’” 

It is not neceflary, we apprehend, to give any particular ac- 
count of our author’s reflections on Mr. Heathcote’s book, as 
every body knows in what manner Mr. Hutchinfon, and his 
followers, have declaimed againft reafon in matters of religion. 


34. The Novellift, or Tea-Table Mifcellany; containing the file 
Novels of Dr. Croxall, with other polite Tales, and pieces of mo- 
dern Entertainment. Two Vols. 12mo. Pr. 6s. Lowndes. 


This colleétion contains, befides what is taken from Dr. 
Croxall, feveral papers from the Rambler, Adventurer, and 
other inferior performances.—Though many of the flories are 
trite, yet. they may prove entertaining to the younger clafs of 
readers. 


= 





* Viz. A Conference between a Myflic, an Hutebinfontan, a Cal- 
winift, a Methodifi, a Member of the Church of England, and others 3 
printed, without the author’s name, in the year 1764. 
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